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LITERATURE AND MISCELLANIES. 
EULOGY UPON GEN. LA FAYETTE. 


BY HANSON A. RISLEY. 

Almost every nation of the earth has given birth to some 
illustrious personage, whose name and memory claim dis- 
tinguished honor and unmeasured praise. A Socrates, a 
Solon, or a Cesar, has sprung up in every land, to delight 
and enlighten with the beauty of his philosophy—to govern 
and control by the majesty of his laws or to awe and con- 
quer by the power of his arm. 

Heaven has granted the boon to but few nations, to com- 
bine all these distinctive attributes of greatness, and to unite 
in one individual, the philosopher, the statesman, and the 
hero. Gay andlovely France may boast the production of 
such a man—and the world will readily acknowledge the 
justice of the claim, when she points high above her Bour- 
bons and her Bonaparte, to the loftiest niche of Fame’s eter- 
nal temple, where stands the immortal La Fayette. 

But while France rejoices in the honors of her illustrious 
son, and in an incident that reflects such radiance on her 
character, America may claim, with honest pride, that her 
plains were the theatre of his most brilliant achievements, 
that her soil has been consecrated with his blood, and that 
the proudest monument of his fame is in the bosoms of her 
children. 

In paying a feeble tribute to his hallowed shade, it will be 
just to glance at the most important events in his history, 
and review the causes which enshrine him in our holiest af- 
fections. 

The oppressions of the old world plunged our infant col- 
onies into all the horrors of war. Freedom’s little phalanx 
had planted her banner and erected her altar—and while 
rallying round the one, and kneeling before the other, in the 
ungoverned spirit of their native wilderness, they exclaimed, 
“Give us Liberty or give us death.” With sentiments like 
these in their hearts, as well as on their tongues, they rush- 
ed into the field, enthusiast in the hope that the crimson hon. 
ors of victory would soon glitter on theig crests. But the 
nameless limitless perils of a protracted war were be- 
fore them; and its terrific scenes were darkly shadowed forth, 
in every day’s events. Disaster trod upon disaster; defeat 
succeeded to defeat; until the genius of liberty, veiled her 
face and wept, that the flame she had kindled on our altars, 
was flickering and dwindling into death. It was at this hour 
of universal gloom, when the possibility of escape from chains 
was hoped for, but not believed, that the youthful hero came 
to animate despairing patriotism, and embarked his fortune, 
his influence, and his fame, in the cause of freedom and of 
man. That he bore a distinguished part in the events of our 
Revolution: that he equipped an army by private munificence, 
and led that army into the thickest of the fight—that he stood 
side by side, and fought shoulder to shoulder, “with the fath- 
er of our country”—that through his influence and untiring 
perseverance, we obtained the aid of the French nation, and 
that he greatly contributed toward our final triumph; are 
facts, of which to believe an American ignorant, would be to 
believe him destitute of that patriotic sensibility which is a 
pillar of strength in our national edifice. On this consider. 
ation I shall be pardoned, if I pass over the detail of those 
deeds which are inscribed, as with sunbeams, on your mem. 
ories. It will be enough to say, that from the time he land- 
ed on our shores, through the trials and toils of Freedom’s 
proud and brave, until he departed for higgoved, though long 
ieft home, he devoted the undivided energies of his nature to 
our cause, and proved himself the uncompromising friend of 
Liberty. A glorious success had crowned his manly efforts, 
and g grateful nation cherished him in warm affection. The 
admiration of the world was centered on his character, and all 
the blushing honors earth could bestow were clustered round 
his brow. 

But even the resplendent orbthat rolls in cloudless majesty 
o’er our heads, is subject to a periodical eclipse, that dims, 
for a season, its beauty and magnificence, 

At this period of his life arose that prodigy of modern 
times, the French Revolution. This era will ever be regard- 
ed with gloomy and tragic interest. The despotism of an 
ancient dynasty had been perpetuated from the earliest ages, 
and the crown, which graced the Bourbon line through along 
succession of kings, now glittered on the brow of the unfor- 
tunate Louis. But disaffection and disloyalty were breath- 
ing mildew on the public mind. 'The advancement of liter- 
ature, science, and philosophy, in the eyes o! the people, gave 
a new color to their condition; and reflected in the mirror of 
truth, they saw themselves the degraded subjects of an iron 
despotism, The sun of Liberty, which had just dawned in 
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our hemisphere, emitted a ray of light to irradiate their | 
darkness, and the same spirit that warmed the bosom of our 
revolutionary fathers, seemed to animate the enthusiast nation 
of France, as grasping the chains they had so long kissed in 
servitude, they swore to bathe them in blood and hurl them 
against the insignia of royalty. But the temple of Liberty 
was not yet destined to rise on the plains of revolutionary 
France. A desperate and gloomy madness brooded o’er the 
land; civil discord preyed like a vulture on her vitals; 
faction reared his snakey crest, and twined his serpent coil 
around her altars, andthe angel of death waved his black 
wing over hersunny realm. Among the conspicuous actors 
in this bloody tragedy, under what banner do we find La Fay- 
ette? Do we see him kissing the hem of a king’s garment, 
and bowing down his loftiness of soul before a despot’s throne? 
No! proud and free in the conscious dignity of man, he scorn- 
ed to become the subordinate of one so base as to wear a 
tyrant’s crown. Do we, on the other hand, see him ming- 
ling with the champions of lawless violence, and sanction- 
ing the measures of an enraged populace—proclaiming 
from the tribune, that “the tree of liberty cannot flourish un- 
less watered by the blood of kings,” and rushing into the 
feverish excitement of a mob? No! His love of pru- 
dence and order, his high moral courage, his stern, severe, 
philosophy, preserved him from this self-indignity. The 
course he pursued was higher, nobler. Fora time he stood, 
as it were, on the dividing line, acting as a mediator between 
the tyranny of the old government, and the licentiousness of 
the new; and striving, out of the rotten fragments of the ouc, 
and the yet sound pillars of the other, to erect an edifice of 
beauty, majesty, and strength. Inthese generous eflorts he 
was unsuccessful. Drunk with liceatiousness and crime, 
growing out of the sudden change from immemorial despo- 
tism to temporary freedom, France was tottering on the diz- 
zy edge of anarchy; and La Fayette, aware of the fate await. 
ing virtue and her votaries, abandoning her army in which 
he saw manifest indications of revolt, sought shelter and safe- 
ty in the bosom of foreign lands. But that spirit of perse- 
cation, which drove him into exits, pursued his lonely wan- 

ings; and after suffering insult and indignity from an Aus. 
trian power, to whose sympathies he appealed for protection, 
we find him immured in the walls of a prison house, deprived 
of clothes and light, and almost famishing for food, If there 
be aught in the world’s history that rouses the indignation of 
an honorable mind—that fires the soul with heroic ardor, and 
nerves the heart to dare a thousand deaths; it is this melan- 
choly truth. He, who was wont to breathe the atmosphere 
of courts and palaces, now inhaling the noxious vapors of a 
dungeon. He, whose ears had been so oft saluted by the 
plaudits of admiring crowds, hearing naught but the grating 
of his prison doors, or the clanking of his chains. Him, once 
juxuriating in every blandishment of life; with kinsman and 
friend to love him and scatter blessings in his pathway, we 
now behold in solitude and loneliness, “with none to bless him, 
none whom he can bless”—the darkness around him, as deep 
as his despair; with howling winter storms, to mock the groans | 
of his captivity. In viewing these exasperating facts, we | 
can hardly excuse that nerveless, letter writing virtue, our 
country exhibited, when the great champion of her liberty 
was in chains, It is true, that a Bolman and Huger, redeem- 
ed their characters as men, and merited a name in eloquence 
and song. But where slépt the sword of eternal justice?” 
Why d.d not athovsand sabres leap from their scabbards, to 
avenge hisindignities? Why was not his deliverance effect- 
ed, if the path of flight had been paved with the hearts of 
his preservers? Had such been the virtue of our country, 
we could refer tothat gloomy period with less remorse. But 
the crime stands registered against the world, that it suffered 
the great apostle of freedom to drag out five years of wretch. 
ed imprisonment, for no other offence, than vindicating the 
dignity of man. Austria, by this act, entailed eternal infa- 
my on her name; for not all the waters of her Alpine stream- 
lets, or her more majestic Danube, can wash the foul blot 
from her national escutcheon. But when the mention of her 
nobles and the palaces of her kings, nay, when their very 
monuments and sepulchres shall have crumbled into dust, 
the black towers of Olmutz shall be held sacred, in men’s 
memories and affections, because once the prison house of 
La Fayette. 


At length, the treaty of Campo Formio was settled by Bo- 
naparte, in the articles of which it is expressly stipulated, 
that all French prisoners should be liberated. And after a 
residence of two years in Germany, during which period his 
confisczted possessions were restored, and his family once 














more came to his embrace, he returns to La Grange, and; 








again, through a happy round of years, moves with dignity 
oem in an atmosphere native to his majesty of 
mind, 

It was while treading the quiet walks of private life, sur- 
rounded by flocks, and herds, and fields, that our government 
authorities, animated by a strong desire to behold their bene- 
factor, and to testify to hitn their profound gratitude and love, 
selicited him to visit this theatre of his glory. Who 
does not remember the smile that brightened every counten- 
ance, and the joyous emotions that swelled every bosom, 
when the “nation’s guest” landed on our shores? Who did 
not hear that long, loud, shovt of transport, that reverberated: 
from every mountain and every hill? Who did not follow 
him with their hearts, in his tour through our country, and 
see a whole nation, come out to greet his approach, with joy- 
ful welcomings, to strew flowers in his pathway, and twine 
garlands on his brow? The burning God of day has. wit- 
nessed from his throne in Heaven, many a festival of earth; 
the triumphs of victors and coronation of kings; but 
before looked that glowing orb upon a scene like this, 

In speaking of the joy and enthusiasm with which the-he- 
ro was every where hailed, I speak a language that all of you 
may understand, and exhibit a sceue with which your own 
eyes are familiar. Among the thousand festivals and jubi- 
lees in honor ofhim whom all delighted to honor, we hold in 
fond eneeantn what, in the graphic narrative of hie 
travels in America, is so beautifully styled, “the night scene 
in Fredonia.” Dan eT 

lor one, although the sun of but few summers had rolled 
over my head, and a boy’s heart throbbed in my bosom, the 
incidents of that glorious night, are yet green in my memory, 
and are among my most cherished recollections. The im-. 
mense concourse of people, all animated with one desire; the 
warlike glitter of the military; the brilliant illumination, sur- 
passing aught of my imaginings; the martial music, ever 
fraught with that which moves the soul; the collected beau- 
ty and joveliness of our village; the aged remnants of free. 
dom’s phalanx, who had ink. i 
graves to turn dne look on their beloved brother, 
closed their eyes forever; the animated address; the 
nate reply; and above all, the rapturous thought that I now 
beheld the man, whom paternal care had taught my infancy 
to venerate; all these coincidents, curdling whole ages of 
joy into one brief hour, imprinted my mind with i 8, that 
will freshen with my years, and can only fade with the mem. 
ory and life. 

It would occupy more of your attention than I can reason. 
ably claim, to speak of the honors shown him at every 
winding of his pathway through our land. We would fain 
follow him to the rolling Brandywine, whose lucid waters 
were once crimsoned by his blood. We would delight to 
tread with him, the storied grounds of Yérktown, and witness 
his emotions at Bunkerhill. But we must pass by these spirit 
moving scenes, of which there is a living type in every heart, 
to the hour, when the chief i of our nation, bade 
him “a reluctant and affectionate farewell,” and amid tears, 
and benisons, and prayers, he departed from the land of his 
love, to the home of his fathers. 

In comparing La Fayette with other men, and 
the trophies of his renown, which are strung across the earth, 
we are prompted to believe, that he has already reached the 
summit of earthly glory. But he is destined to twine yet 
another wreath. 

France is again plunged into a bloody revolution, and again 
calls the aged veteran to the head of her armies. Victo: 
perches on his banner, and triumph crowns his brow wi 
laurels. y 

We have now followed the world’s fovorite, through the 
most important events of his life. Much however i 
and will forever remain, untold and unsung. For proud 
be that genius, which presumes to do justice to his eharac- 
ter. Through all the changes of fortune and of fate, during 
the period of his long and eventful life, he has ever exhibited 
the same purity of motive, constancy of action, and nobility 
of soul. ; 

Whether we behold him, Jeaving the Hallowed endear- 
ments of love, and kindred, and home, to battle for freedom 
in a land of strangers; or, a sublime monument of moral great- 
ness, towering above the waves of faction that deluged 
France; or fettered and famished in the darkness of a dun- 
geon; or riding in triumph amid the dust and flame of Tevo- 









lution, or mingling his counsels in the Senate Halls of 
his nation; we ever find him the fearless champion of free- 
dom, the incorfuptible patriot, a pure and stainless spirit, 
resembling more the bright intelligences of heaven, than the 


low dwellers upon earth, 
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luminary of the world is darkened. 

It is just, when such exalted virtue dies, that the world 
should weep. Those are manly tears that flow in sorrow 
for buried excelleace. That isa holy sympathy that opens 
its pure fountains to embalm departed worth, It is a virtue 
which he who is the subject of our eulogy, was ever first to 
practice. In evidence of this truth, tura we to that sublimely 
solema scene, his visit at the sepulchre of our Washington. 
Behold him unattended by the gaze, or shout, or footstep, o! 
the throng, move in silent sadness down the dark passage to 
the mansions of his rest. See him open the door of that 
plain tomb, and enter alone, to commune with the spirit of 
the dead. See him reappear with tear drops trembling in | 
the wrinkles on his cheek, and in mute eloquence, beckon to 
the silent sharers of his sorrow. Sec him point to the urn 
that covers his brother’s dust, and, kneeling round that saint. | 
ed shade, pour out the gushing sympathies of his soul, in a 
dignified sorrow, such as none but the virtuous great can 
ever feel. 

Let the world learn from this sublime example, how to 
embalm his memory and honor his remains. 

The storied column and monumenta! pile shall tower up- | 


| and 


therein, shall be burnt up.” 


. POETRY AND SCULPTURE. 
Sculpture is the noblest, but the most limited, of the man- 


ual fine arts; it produces the fewest, but the greatest, effects; | 
it approaches nearest to nature, and yet can present little | 


besides models of her living forms, and those principally in 
repose. Plausible reasons are assigned for the latter spon- 
taneous restriction of their art, with which practitione:s in 
general are satisfied, from the extreme difficulty, and with 


most of them the absolute impossibility of expressing lively | 


accion or vehement passion otherwise than in their beginning 
their results. * * * Beauty, intelligence, strength, 
grace of attitude, symmetry of limb, harmonious grouping, 


_ simple, severe, sublime expression, the soul informing the 
| marble, the personal character stamped upon the features, 


these are the highest attermpts of the highest minds, in the 
highest of the imitative arts. It follows that mediocrity is 


| less tolerable in sculpture than in painting, music, and even 


ward to tell the future pilgrim of liberty where sleeps his sa- | 


cred dust. But when these proud mausoleums shall have 
crumbled in inglorious decay; afresh chuplet of civic and | 


heroic garlands, interwoven with threads of living light, and 
oft bedewed with frecman’s tears, shal} bloom around his 
memory. 


And when the darksome hour of nature’s dissolution shall 

e, while suns and systems ar» wheeling from their center, 

the spirit of truth, stretching forth his arm amid the ruin of 

elements, shall snatch the bright rame of La Fayette, and 
hang it up among the glories of eternity. 


From Montgomery's Lecturcs on Gencral Literature, Poetry, ete. 

THE PRE-EMINENCE OF PORTRY AMONG THE FINE ARTS. 

. Poetry is the eldest, the rarest, and the most ex- 
cellent of the fine arts, It was the first fixed form of lan- 
guage; the earliest perpetuation of thought; melody, before 
painting in description, and before sculpture in imagery. 
Anterior to the discovery of letters, it was employed to com. 
municate the lessons of wisdom, to celebrate the achieve- 


ments of ‘valor, and to promulgate the sanctions of law. | 
Music was invented to accompany, and painting and sculp. | 


ture to illustrate it. 
Poetry is not only the earliest and rarest, but also the 
most excellent of the fine arts. It transcends all other 


poetry itself. Nothing in it is truly excellent but that 


| 
| 
| 





| 


| said. 


which is pre-eminently so; because vothing less than the | 


most successful strokes of the happiest chisel can powerful. 


_ ly affect the spectator, fix him in dumb astonishment, touch 


his heart strings with tender emotion, or stir thought from 
its depths into ardent and earnest exercise. * * * Poetry 


is aschool of sculpture, in which the art flourishes, not in | 
marble or brass, but in that which outlasts both,—in letters, | 


which the fingers of a child may write or blot, but which, 
once written, Time himselfmay not be able to obliterate; and 
in sounds which are but passing breath, yet,being once utter- 
ed by possibility may never cease to be repeated. Sculpture 


| tothe eye, in palpable materials, is of necesity confined to 


literary composition in harmony, beauty, and splertdor of | 


style, thought, and imagery, .as well as in the vivacity 
and permanency of its impressidns on the mind; for 
its language and sentiments are so intimately connected, 
that they are remeptbered together: they are soul and body, 
which cannot be separated without death,—a death in which 
the dissolution ofthe one causes the disappearance of the other; 
ifthe spell of the words be broken, the charm of the idea is 
lost.” 


TRUE PORTRY. 


That alone is true poetry which makes the reader him. |, 


self a poet for the time while he is under its excitement; 
which indeed, constrains him to feel, to sce, to think—al. 


most to be what the poet felt, saw, thought, and was while |) 


he was conceiving and composing his, work. 
POBTRY AND MUSIC, 

Poetry transcends music in the passion, pathos, and mean. 
ing of its movements; for its harmonies are ever united 
with distinct feelings and emotions of the rational soul; their 
associations are always clear and easily comprehensible; 
whereas music, when it is not allied to language, or does 
not appeal to memory, is simply a sensual and vague, 


though an innocent and highly exhilarating delight, convey. | 


ing no direct improvemeat to the heart, and leaving little 
permanent impression on the mind. When, indeed, music 
awakens national, military, local, or tender recollec- 
tions of the distant dead, the Joved or the lost, it then per- 
forms the highest office of poetry—it is poetry, as Echo in 
the golden mythology of Greece remained a nymph, even 
after she had passed away into a sound, * * * * * * But 
there is a limit beyond which poetry and music cannot go 
together; and it is remarkable that from the point where 
they separate, poetry assumes a higher and more command. 
ing, a8 well as versatile, charaeter; while music becomes 
more complex, curious, and altogether artificial, incapable 
(except as an accompaniment to dancing) of being under- 
stood or appreciated by any except professors and ama- 
teurs. 
} POLTRY AND PAINTING. 

Poetry is superior to painting; for Poetry is progressive, 
painting stationary, in its capabilities of description. Poe- 
try elevates the soul through every gradation of thought 
and feeling, producing its greatest effects atthe last. Paint- 


ing begins precisely where poetry breaks off,—with the cli- 
max of the subject, and lets down the mind from the catas- 
trophe through the details ofthe story, imperceptibly sooth. 
ing it from sublime astonishment into tranquil approbation. 
Painting is limited to a movement of time and an eve glance 
of space; but it must be confessed that it can make that mo- 
ment past for ages, and render that eye glance illustrious as | 








a few forms, aspects and attitudes. The poet’s images are 
living, breathing, moving creatures; they stand, walk, run, 
fly, speak, love, fight, fall, labor, suffer, die,—in a word, 
they are men of like passions with ourselves, undergoing all 
the changes of actual existence, and presenting tothe mind 
of the reader, solitary figures, or complicated groups, more 
easily retained (for words are better receollected than sha- 
pen substances,) and infinitely more diversified than the 
chisel could hew out of all the rocks under the sun. * * * 


In sculpture nothing is less impressive than the allegorical | 


personages that haunt cenotaphs, and crowd cathedral walls; 
for, however admirably wrought they awaken not the 
slightest emotion, whether they weep, or rage, or frown, or 
smile. In poctry, likewise, expanded allegories are the 
least effective of all the means by which terror, wonder pity, 
delight, or anger are attempted to be excited; yet with sin- 


gle figures frequently and with small groups occasionally, un. | 


der the guise of metaphors and similes, poetry ofevery kind is 


| peopled more splendidly, beautifully, and awfully than was 


the Grecian Olympus with gods and heroes, the ocean with 
nymphs and nereids, and Tartarus with furies, spectres, and 
inexorable judges. * * * Innone of the foregoing remarks 


| has the smallest slight been aimed at music, painting, or 


sculpture, by giving the palm to poetry; in fact it has been 
intended to exalt them, that, by showing the elder of the 


| four sisters to be the intellectual superior of the younger 


three (illustrious and unsurpassed as each is in her own de- 
pariment,) she herselfmight be crowned with greater glo. 
ry. Onthe subject of the generous rivalry let it be obser. 
ved, that it is intellectual pre-eminence alone which is here 
claimed for poetry. The measure of original genius requi- 
red for excelling in the one or the other, leave undeter- 
mined. 
COMPARATIVE REWARDS OF PROFESSORS OF THE FINE ARTs. 
It is enough to make a poor poet burst his spleen, to read 
the memoirs of emiuent musicians and painters, and contrast 
them with those of his more illustrious predecessors. While 
the former have been courted, enriched, and eanobled by 
pontiff and potentates, the latter have languished in poverty, 
and died in despair. Will any man deny that the poems 
of Milton, as productions of genius. arc equal to the pictures 
of Rubens? Yet the artist’s pencil supported him in prince. 
ly splendor; the poct’s muse could not procure, what even 
his enemies would have furnished to him gratuitously, in a 
dungeon, bread and water. Poets might be permitted to 
say that music, painting and sculpture may be appreciated 
in this world and recompensed by the things of it, but poe- 
try cannot; its price is above wealth, and its honors are 
those which sovereigns cannot confer. But they are gen- 
erally posthumous. Like Egyptian kings, however prais- 
ed while living, it is on the issue of their trials after death 
that the most exalted have pyramids decreed to them; and 
it is then that the most admired and feared may be con. 
demned to obloquy, and a»andoned to oblivion. 


LOVE AND DIPLOMACY. 
“Pray pardon me, 

For IL am like a boy that hath found money, 
Afraid I dream tit. — lPora or Webster. 
It was a fine September evening, within my time (and I 
am not, [ trust, tog old to be loved,) that Count Anatole 
L——, of the impertinent and paticularly useless profes. 
sion of attache, walked up and down before the glass in 
his rooms at the “Archduke Charles,” the first hotel, as 

















you know if you have travelled, im the green belted and fair 
city of Vienna. The brass ring was still swinging on the 
end of the bell rope, and, ina respectful attitude at the 
door, stood the just summoned Signor Attilio, valet and pri- 
vy counsellor to one of the handsomest coxcombs errant 
through the world. Signor Attilio was a Tyrolese, and like 
his master was very handsome, 

Count Anatole had been idling away three golden sum- 
mer n-onths in the Tyrol, for the sole purpose, as far as mor- 
tal eyes could see, of disguising his fine Phidian features in 
a callow Moustache and whiskers. The crines ridentes (as 
Eneas Sfivius has it,) being now in a condition beyond im. 
provement, Signor Attilio had for some days been. rather 
curious to know what course of events would next occupy 
the diplomatic talents of his master. 

After a turn or two more, taken in silence, Count Anatole 


| stopped in the middle ofthe floor, and eyeing the well made 


Tyrolese from head to foot, begged to know ifhe wore at 
the present moment his most becoming breeches, jacket and 
beaver. 

Attilio was never astonished at any thing his master did or 
He simply answered “Si Signore.” 

“Be so kind as to strip immediately, and dress yourself in 
that travelling suit lying on the sofa.” 

“As the green, gold-corded jacket, knee breeches, buck- 
les and stockings were laid aside, Count Anatole threw off 
his dressing gown, and commenced encasing his handsome 
proportions in the cast-off habiliments. He then put on the 
conical slouch-rimmed hat, with the tall eagle’s feather stuck 
jauntily on the side and the two rich tassels pendant over his 
left eye, and the toilet of the valet being completed at the 
same moment they stood looking at one another with perfect 
gravity, rather transformed, but each apparently at home 
in his new character. 

“You ‘ook very like a gentleman, Attilio, said the count. 

“Your excellency has caught, to admiration, Paria del 
paesse,”’ complimented back again the sometime Tyro- 
lese, 

“Attilio!” 

“Signore?” 

“Do you remember the lady in the forest of Friulit” 

Attilio began to have a glimmering of things. Some 
three months before, the count was dashing at a rapid post 
pace, through a deep wood in the mountains which head the 
Adriatic. A sudden pull up at a turning in the road nearly 
threw him from his britska, and looking out at the “anima 
di pormo!”’ of the postillion, he found his way impeded by 
an overset carriage, from which three or four servants were 
endeavoring to extricate the body of an old man, killed by 
the accident. | P ; 

There was more attractive metal for the traveller, hotv- 
ever in the shape of a young and beautiful woman, leaning, 
pale and faint, agaigst a tree, and apparently about to sink 
to the ground, unassisted. ‘To bring a hat full of water 
frora the nearest brook, and receive her falling head on his 
shoulder, was the work of athought. She had fainted quite 
away, and taking her like a ‘child, into his arms, he placed 
her on a bank by the road side, bathed her forehead and 
lips, and chafed her small white hands, till his heart, with 
allthe distress of the scene, was quite mad with her per- 
fect beauty. 

Animation at last began to return, and as the flush was 
stealing into her lips, another carriage drove up with ser- 
vants in the same livery, and Count Anatole, thoroughly 
bewildered in his new dream, mechanically assisted them in 
getting their living mistress and dead master into it, and un- 
til they were fairly out of sight, it had never occurred to 
him that he might possibly wish to know the name and con. 
dition of the fairest piece of work he had ever seen from the 
hand of his Maker. 


An hour befor he had doubled his buono mano to the pos- 
tillion, and was driving on to Vienna, as if to sit at a new 
congress. Now hestood leaning against the tree, at the 
foot of which the grass and wild flowers showed the print 
of a new made pregre, and the postillion cracked his whip, 
and Attilio reminded him of the hour he was losing in vain. 

He remounted after a while; but the order was to go 
back to the post house. 

Three or four months after at a solitary albergo in ¢he 
neighborhood of this adventure, passed by the count in 
scouring the country on horseback in every direction, and 
by his servant in every particular ennui, bring up the story 
nearly to where the scene commences. 

“I have seen her!” said the count. 

Attilio only lifted his eve brows. 

“She’s here in the neighborhood of Vienna!” 

“Felice lei!” murmured Attilio. 

“She is the Princess Leichtenfels, and, by the death of 
that old man, a widow.” 

“Veramente?” responded the valet, with a rising inflection; 
for he knew his master and French morals too well not to 
foresee a damper in the possibility of matrimony. 

“Veramente!”” gravely echoed the count. “And now, 
listen. The princess lives in close retirement. An old 
friend or two and a tried servant, .are the only persons who 
see her. You are tocontrive to see this servant to-morrow, 
corrupt him to leave her, and recommend me in his place, 
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and then you are to take him as your courier to Paris; 
whence, if I calculate well, you will return to me before 
long, with important dispatches. Do you understand me?” 

“Signore Si!” 

In the small boudour of a mansion de plaisarce, belong- 
ing to the noble family of Leichtenfels, sat the widowed 
mistress of one of the oldest titles and finest estates of Aus. 
tria. The light from a single long window, opening down 
to the floor, and leading out upon a terrace of flowers, was 
subdued by a heavy crimson curtain, looped partially away, 
a pastile lamp was sending up from its porphyry pedestal a 
thin and just perceptible curl of smoke, through which the 
lady musingly passed backward and forward one of her 
slender fingers, and on a table near, lay a sheet of black. 
edged paper, crossed by a small silver pen, and scrawled 
over irregularly with devices and disconnected words, the 
work evidently of a fit of the most absolute and listless idle- 
ness. 

The door opened, and a servant in mourning livery stood 
before the lady. 

“] have thought of your request Wilhelm,” she said; “I 
had become accustomed to your services, and regret to 
lose you: but I should regret more to stand in the way of 
your interest. You have my permission.” 

‘Wilhelm expressed his thanks with an effort that showed 
he had not obeyed the call of mammon without regret, and 
requested leave to introduce the persou he had proposed as 
his successor. 

“Of what profession is he?” 

“T yrolese, your excellency.” 

“And why does he leave the gentleman with whom he 
come to Vienna?” 

“J] esi amoureux d’unne Viennaise, Madame,” answered 
the ex-valet, resorting to French to express what he consid- 
ered a delicate circumstance. 

“Pauvre enfant!” said the princess, with a sigh that par- 
took as much of envy as of pity; “let him come in!” 

And the Count Anatole as the sweet accents reached his 
ear stepped over the tbreshold, in the coarse but gay dress 
of the Tyrol, stood in the presence of her whose dewy tem- 
ples he had bathed in the forest, whose lips he had almost 
‘pried into for breath,’ whose snowy hands he had chafed 
and kissed when the senses had deserted their celestial or- 
gans—the angel of his perpetual dream, the lady of his 
wild and uncontrolable, but respectful and honorable love. 

The princess looked carelessly up as he approached, but 
her eyes seemed arrested in passing over his features. It 
was but momentary. 

She resumed her occupation of winding her taper fingers 
in the smoke curls of the incense lamp, and with a halfsigh, 
as ifshe had repétled a pleasing thought, she leaned back 
in the silken fauteuil, and asked the neW comer his name. 

“Anatole, your excellency.” 

The voice again seemed fo stir something in her memo. 
ry. She passed her hand over her eyes and was for a mo- 
ment lost in thought. : 

“Anatole,” she said, (oh how the sound of lis own name, 
thrilled through the firy veins of the disguised lover!) 
“Anatole I receive you into my service. Wilhelm will in- 
form you of your duties, and—TI have a fancy for the dress 
of the Tyrol you may wear, it instead of my livery if you 
will.” 

And with one stolen and warm gaze from under his droop- 
ing eyelids, and heartand lipson fire, as he thanked her 
for her condescension, the the new retainer took his leave. 


Month afier month passed on—to Count Anatole in a be- 
wildering dream of ever-deepening passion. It was upona 
soft morning of April. that a dashing equipage stood at the 
door of the proud palace of Leichtenfels. ‘The arms of Es. 
terhazy blazed on the pannels, and the insouciants chaseurs 
leaned against the marble columns of the portico, waiting 
for their master and speculating on the gaiety likely to is- 
sue from the suit he was prosecuting within. How coulda 
prince of Esterhazy be supposed to sue in vaia. 

The disguised footman had shown tyg gay and handsome 
nobleman to his mistess’s presence. fter re-arranging a 
family of very well-arranged flower pots, shutiing the win. 
dow to open it again, changing the folds of the curtains not 
at all for the better, and looking a stolen and fierce look at 
the unconscious visitor, he could find no longer an apology 
for remainingin the room. He shut the door in a tempest 
of jealousy. 

“Did your excellency ring?” said he, opening the door 
after a few moments of intolerable torture. 

The prince was on his knees at her feet! 

“No Anatole; but you may bring me.a glass of water.” 

As he entered with the silver tray trembiing in his hand, 
the prince was rising to go. His face expressed delight, 
hope, triumph—every thing that could madden the irritated 
lover. After waiting on his rival to his carriage, he retur- 
ned to his mistress and receiving the giass upon the tray, 
was about leaving the room in silence, when the princets 
called to him. 

Inthis lapse oftime it is notto be supposed that Count 
Anatole played merely the footman’s part.. His respectful 
and elegant demeanor, the propriety of -his language, and 
the deep devotedness of manner which wias a woman more 











than any thing else, soon gained the confidence of the ptio- | 


cess: and before a week was she found that she was 
happier when he stood behind her chair, and gave bim, 
with some self-denial, those frequent permissions of abseace 
rom the palace, which she supposed he asked to prosecute 
fhe amour disclosed to her on his introduction to her service. 
As time flew on, she attributed his earnestness and occasion- 
al warmth of manner to gratitude; and, without reasoning 
much on her own feelings, gave hersel; up to the indulgence 
of a degree of interesf in him, which, would have alarmed a 
woman more skilled in the knowledge of the heart. Marri- 
ed from a conveat, however, to an old man who had seclu- 
ded her from the world, the voice of the passionate count in 
the forest of Fruili, was the first sound of love that had ever 
entered her ears. She knew not why it was that the tones 
of her new footman, and now and then a look of his eyes, 
as he leaned over to assist her at table, troubled her memo. 
ry like a trace ofa long lost dream. 

But, oh! what moments had been his in these fleeting 
months! Admitted to h€r presence in her most unguarded 
hours—seeing her at morning, at noon, at night, in all her 
unstudied and surpassing loveliness—forever near her, and 
with the world shut out—her rich hair blowing with the 
slightest breeze across his fingers in his assiduous service— 
her dark full eyes, unconscious of an observer, filling with 
unrepressed tears, or glowing with pleasure over some tale 
of love—her exquisite form flung upon a couch or bending 
over flowers, or moving about the roem inall its untram- 
meled grace—and her voice tender and most tender to him, 
though she knew it not, and hereyes, herselfunaware, ev 
following him, in his loitering atté»dance—and he, the while 
losing never a glance or a motion, but treasuring all up in 
his heart with the avarice of a miser—what, in common, 
life, though it were the life of fortune’s most favored child, 
could compare with it for bliss? 

Pale and agitated, the count turned back at the call of 
his mistress, and stood waiting her pleasure. 

“Anatole!” 

“Madame!” 

The answer was so low and deep that it startled even 
himself. 

She motioned him to come nearer. She had sunk upon 
the sofa, and as he stood at her feet she Jeaned forward, bur. 
ied her hands and arms in the long curls which in her re- 
tirement, she allowed to float luxuriantly over her shoulders 
and sobbed aloud. Overcome and forgetful of all but the 
distress of the lovely creature before him, the count dropped 
upon the cushion upon which rested the small foot in its 
mourning slipper, and taking -herhand, presed it fervently 
to his lips, ae " 

The reality broke upon her! She was beloved—but by 
whom? A menial! and the appalling answer drove all the 
blood of her proud race in a torrent upon her heart, sweep. 
ing away all affection asif her nature had never known 
its name. She sprang to her feet and laid her hand upon 
the bell. 

“Madame!” said Anatole, in a cold; proud tone. 

She staid her arm to listen. 

“I leave you forever.” 

And again, with the quick revulsions of youth and passion, 
her woman’s heart rose within her, and she buried her face 
in her hands, and dropped her head in utter abandonment 
on his bosom. 








It was the birthday of the emperor, and the courtly no- 
bles of Austria were rolling ont from the capital to offer their 
congratulations at the royal palace of Schoenbrunn. Ja | 
addition to the usual attractions of the scene, the drawing | 
room was to be graced by the first public appearance of a | 
new French ambassador, whose reputed personal beauty, | 
and the talents he had displayed in a late secret negocia- 
tion, had set the whole court, from the queen of Hungary to 
the youngest dame d’ honeur, in a flame of curiosity. 

To the prince Esterhazy ‘there was another reason for 
writing the day in red letters. The princess Le chtenfels, 
by aa express message from the empress, was to throw 
aside her widow’s weeds, and appear once more to the ad. 
miring world. | She had yielded to the summons, but it was 
to be her last day of splendor. 
plighted to her Tyrolese menial, and the brightest and love. | 
liest ornament of the court of Austria, when the ceremonics*) 
cfthe day were over, was to“ lay aside the costly bauble | 
from her shoulder, and the glittering tiara from her brow, | 

| 


and forget rank and fortune as the wife of his bosom. 

The dazzling hours flew on.” The plain and kind old em- | 
peror welcomed and smiled upon all. The wily Metter. | 
nich in the prime of successftil manhood, cool, polite, hand. | 
some, and winning, gathered golden opinions by every word 
and look; and the young duke’ of Reichstadt, the mild and 
gentle son of the struck eagle of St. Helena, surrounded and 
carressed by a continual cordon of admiring women, seem- 
ed forgetful that opportunity‘and expectation awaited him, 
like two angels with their wings outspread;and haughty no- 
bles and their haughbtier dames, statesmen, scholars, soldiers, 
and priests, crowded upon each other’s heels, and mixed 
together in the doubtful podrida, which goes by the name of 
pleasure. I could moralize here had I time. 

The princess of Leichtenfels had gone through the cere- 








Her heart and hand were || 





= 
mony of presentation aad she had heard the murmur of ad-— 
miration, drawn by her beauty from all lips, and dizzy with 
the scene, and with a bosom full of painful and icting 
emotions, she had accepted the proffered arm of prince Es- 
terhazy to breathe a fresher air upon the terrace, , They 
stood near a window, and he was pointing out to his fair 
but inattentive companion the various characters as they 
passed within. 

_ “I must contrive,” said the prince, “to show you the new 
envoy. Oh! you have not heard of him. Beautiful.as 
Narcissus, modest as Pastor Corydon, clever as the prime 
minister himself, this paragoa of diplomasts has been here 
in disguise these three months, negociating about— Metter- 
nich and the deuse know what—but rewarded at last with 
an ambassador’s star, and—but here he is; Princess Leich- 
tenfels permit me to present—” 

She heard no more. A glance from the diamond star on 
his breast to the Hephastion mouth and keen dark eyevof 
Count Anatole revealed to her themystery of months. And 
as she leaned against the window for support, ihe hand that 
sustained her in the forest of Fruili, and the same thrilling 
voice, in almost the same never forgotten cadence, offered 
his impassioned sympathy and aid, an’ she recognised and 
remembered all. 

I must go back so fur as to inform you, that Count Ana- 
tole, on the morning of this memorable day, had sacrificed 
asilky, but pruient Moustache, and a pair of the yery.sau- 
ciest dark whiskers out of Coventry. hether the Pri 
Esterhazy recognised in the new envoy, the lady’s geptle- 
man who so inopportunely broke in upon his tender avowal, 
I am not prepared to say. . 

[only know (for I was there) that the princess Leichten. 
fels was wedded to the new ambassador in the “Jeafy month 
of June,” and the Prince Esterhazy, unfortunately preven- 
ted by illness from attending the nuptials, lost a very hand- 
some opportunity of singing with effect, 

“If she be not fair for me," 
supposing it transposed into German. 

Whether the enamored ambassadress prefers her hus. 
band in his new character, I am equally uncertain, though, 
from much knowledge of German courts and a litle of hu- 
man nature, I think she will be happy if at some future day 
she would not willingly exchange her proud envoy for the 
devoted ‘Tyrolese, and docs not sigh that she can nomore 
bring him to her feet by the pull ofa silken-stri : 

[Court i 


To tnx Youne.—lt is highly important to every young 
person, that in the calm hours of sober ion, before any 
gross errors have been’ committed, and before habite, imbi- 
bed without consideration, have acquired a force too 
born to be overcome, he should fix some definite ‘for 
the regulation of his private life; for he whose conduct is 
governed by no settled principles, but is left to take any di. 
rection the impulse of the moment may suggest, is like a 
tempest-tossed vessel, liable every moment to be stranded. 
The proposition is true in respect to the moral and intellec. 
tual character; but it is our purpose to notice it only so far 
as it relates to the latter. , 

System is essentially necessary to the successful prosecu- 
tion of any design, and in nothing isit more necessary than 
in efforts at intellectual cultivation. It is a well Known 
propensity of the human mind te shrink from severe toil and 
patient investigation, unless it is impelled to action by strong 
inducements, and the inducements for the most part are to 
be found only in asettled conviction of the high importance 
of the object, and a predetermined resolution strenuously to — 


| adhere to it. 


In arranging the system which is to govern intellectual 


| pursuits, regard should always be had to the time you have 


to devote to them; and then that plan should be adopted 
which the sober judgement suggests as best calculated to 
give strength and energy to the mind, and to develope all 
its faculties in due proportion. If the sciences are to be in- 
vestigated, rest satisfied with nothing less than a full com. 
prehension of the laws which govern them. If miscellane- 
ous reading be the gim, resolve upon such a course as will 
at the same time afford mental discipline, and storé the mind 
with useful information. | 

* These remarks dre induced by the strong tendéney of the 
time to intellectual dissipation. ‘The dangerous theory that 
a person should never devote himself to any study, unless 
he think: he has a natural inclination for it, is fastening it- 


'| self upon that whole.class who never have a natural incli- 


nation for any thing that requires strong mental effort. In 
accordance with the same slothful disposition, romances and 
tales are supplanting more solid and useful authors—works 
which enervate the mind, those which strengthen and in- 
vigorate it. Let every young person, before his mind has 
become corrupted with this destructive and insidious doc- 
trine, survey the ground he is about to tread, fix his proper 
landmark, and resolve to be governed thereby. 
——— 

Johason’s Rasselas is said to have been written in a week, 
Scoti’s Guy Mannering in a month, Dryden’s Alexander’s 
Feast in two days, akespeare’s Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor in a fortnight. 
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THE DISSENTIN 





MINISTER.—By 
| Conetaded.} 
On opening the wili, his beloved daughter Jane, was 
found sole heiress toa fortune of £70,000; unless she should 
intermarry with a soldier, a papist, or a foreigner, in which | 


case the entire property was bequeathed unreservedly to || 


the Rev. Samuel Fenton, to be disposed of by him according 
to his sole will and pleasure. 

Miss Lanham was less affected by this clause than might 
have been expected. ‘Three years had now elapsed from 
the period of separation, and she had been so well obeyed, 


| 
' 
as never to have received one line from Victor d’Auberval. | 


She feared that he was dead; shetried to hope that he was 
unfaithful, and the tremendous number of officers that had | 
fallen in Napoleon’s last battles rendered the former by far | 
the more probable catastrophe; even if he had not previ- | 
ously fallen, the Russian campaign threatened extermination 
to the French army, and poor Jane, in whose bosom hope || 
had long lain dormant, hardly regarded this fresh obstacle || 
to her unhappy love. 
heart, and that her future comfort must be sought in the 
calm pleasures of literature, and contributing all she could to , 
the happiness of others. 

Attached to Belford by long habit, and by the recollec- 
tion ef past mappiness and past sorrows she continued in her 
old divelling, malsing little other alteration in her way of 
life than that of adding two or three servants to her estab- 
lishment and offering an assy! un to her mother’s sister, the 


proficiency in Freach which had introduced her to Victor, 
-and whom unforeseen events had now reduced to absolute | 


poverty. 


aunt to whose intervention she owed the doubtful good of that 
. 








| of her own mode of worship. 


She felt that her’s was a widowed | My dear aunt will | hope. accompany us. 





In her she found an intelligent and cultivated companion, | 
and in her society and that of Mr. Fenton and in the delight 
ofa daily increasing library, her days passed calmly and 
pleasantly when, in spite of all her resolutions, her serenity 
was disturbed by the victories of the Allies, the full of Na- || 

leon, the capture of Paris, the peace of Europe. Was | 

ictor dead or alive? Faithless or constant? Would he | 
seek her? and seeking her, what would be his disappoint. || 
ment at the clause that parted them forever? Ought she to | 
remain in Belford? Was there no way of ascertaining his | 
fate? 
She was revolving these questions for the hundredth time | 
when a knock was heard at the door, and the servant an. | 
nounced Col. D’Auberval. 

There is no describing such meetings. After sketching | 
rapidly his fortune since they had’ parted; how he had diso. 
beyed her by writing, and how he had since found that his 
letters had been miscarsied; and.after brief assurances that 
iwhie eyes she was more than ever charming, had gained 
added grace, expression and intelligence, Jane began to 
communicate to him at first with much agitation, afterwards 
with much calmuiess the clause in the will by which she for- 
feited all her property by marrying him. 

“Js it not cruel,” added she, “to have lost the power of 
enriching him I love?” 

“You do love me then still?” exclaimed Victor. “Bles- 
sings on you for that word! You are still constant.” 

“Constant! Oh, if you could have seen my heart during 
these long, long years! If you could have imagined how 
the thought of you mingled with every recollection, every 
feeling, every hope! but to bring you a pennyless wife, 
Victor—for even the interest of this money since my fath- 
er’s death, which might have been alittle portion, I had sct- 
tled upon my poor aunt—to take advantage of your gener- 
esity and burthen you with a dowerless wife, never hand- 
some, no longer young, inferior to you in every way, ought 
Ito do so! Would it be just! Would it beright?) Answer 
me Victor?” 

“Rather tell me, would it be just and right to deprive you 
of the splendid fortune you would use so well? Would you 
for my sake, for love, and for competence, forego the wealth 
which is your own?” 

“Would 1? Oh, how can you ask!” 

“Will you, then, my own Jane? Say ves, dearest, and | 
never will we think of this money again. I have a mother 
worthy to be yours—a mother who will love and value you 
as you deserve to be loved; and an estate with a small cha- 
teau at the foot ofthe Pyrenees, beautiful enough to make 
an emperor forget.his throne. Share it with me,-and we | 
shall be happier in that peaceful retirement than any mon- 
arch wasorcan be! You love thecountry. You have 
lost none of the simplicity which belonged to you, alike from 
taste and habit. You will not miss these riches?! 

«Oh, no! no!” | 

“And yott will be mine, dearest and faithfuliest? 
heart and hand? Say yes, my own Jone!” 

And Janedid whisper, between smiles and tears, that 
“Yes,” which her faithful lover was never weay of hear- 
ing; and in a shorter time than it takes to tell it, all the de- 
tails of their marriage were settled. 

In the evening, Mr. Fentén whom Miss Lanham had in- 
vited to tea, arrived; and in a few simple words, Jane intro- 
duced Colonel D’Auberval, explained their mutual situa- 
tion, and declared her resolution of relinquishing the fort- 








Mine, 








une which, by her father’s will, would be triply forfeited by 


“And your religion?” inquired Mr. Fenton, somewhat 
sternly. 

“Shall ever be sacred in my eyes,” replied Victor, sol- 
emnly. “My own excellent mother is herself a Protestant 
and Calvinist. There isa clergyman of that persuasion 
at Bayonne. She shall find every facility for the exercise 
I should love her less if I 
thought her capab.e of change.” 

“Well, but this money—are you sure, young man, that 


| you yourself will not regret marrying a portionless wife?” 


“[ am quite sure. I knew nothing of her fortune. It 
was a portionless wife I came hither to seek.” 

“And you Jane?” Can you abandon this wealth which, 
properly used, comprises in itself the blessed power of doing 
good, of releiving misery, of conferring happiness? Can 
you leave your home, your country and your friends?” 

“Oh, Mr. Fenton!” replied Jane, “I shall regret none but 
you. His home will be my home, his country my country. 
I shall leave 
nothing that I love but you, my second father. And for 
this fortune which used as jt should be used, is indeed a bles. 
sing—do I not leave it in your hands? And am I not sure 
that with you it will be a fund for releiving misery and con- 
ferring happiness? I feel that if, at this moment, he whom I 
have lost could see intu my heart, he would approve of my 
resolution, and would bless the man who has shown such 
disinterested affection for his child,” 

“In his name and my own, | bless you my children,” re- 
joined Mr. Fenton; “and ag his act and my own do I restore 
you the forfeited money. No refusals, young man. No 
No thanks! It is yours and yours only. Lis- 


arguments! 
This will, for which any one less gener- 


ten to me Jane. 


ous and disinterested than yourself would have hated me, 
| was made, as you must have suspected, under my direction. 
| 


I had known from your friend the hostess of the Red Lion, 
of your mutual attachment; and was on the point of putting 
a stop to your interviews, when an exchange, unexpected 
by all parties, removed M. d’Auberval from Belford. After 
your separation, it would have been inflicting needless mis. 
ery to have reproached you with an intercourse which we 
had every reason to believe completely at anend. | pre- 
vailed on my good friend to conceal his knowledge of the 
engagement and tried all I could to turn your thoughts into 
a different channel. By these means I became gradually 
acquainted with your firmness and strength of mind, your 
ardor and your sensibility, and having made minute and 
searching inquiries into the character of your lover, I began 
to think, little as an old -bachelor is supposed to know of 
those matters, that an attachment between two such persons 
was likeiy to be an attachment for life: and I prevailed on 
Mr. Lanham to add to his will the clause that you have 


|| seen, that we might prove the disiuterestedness as well as the 


constancy of the lovers. Both are proved,” continued the 
good old man, a smile of the purest benevolence softening 
his rugged fvatures, *‘both are proved to my entire satisfac. 
tion: and—soldier, Frenchman and Papist though he be—the 
sooner I join your hands and get quict of this money the bet- 
ter. Not a word, my dear Jane, unless to fix the day. Sure 
you are not going to compliment me for doing my duty? I 
dont know how I shall part with her, though, well as you de- 
serve her,”’ continued he, turning to Colonel d’Auberval: 
“you must bring her sometimes to Belford:” and, passing the 
back of his withered hand across his eyes to brush off the un- 
usual softness, the good dissenting minister walked out of the 
room. 


Harrinrss.—If you cannot be happy in one way, be hap- 
py in another: and this facility of disposition wants but little 
aid from philosophy, for good humoris almost the whole 
affair. Many run about after felicty, like an absent man 
hunting for his hat, while it is on his head or in his hand: 
though sometimes small evils, l:ke invisible insects, inflict 
great pain, yet the chief secret of comfort lies in not suffer. 
ing trifles to vex one, and in prudently cultivating an under- 
growth of small pleasures, since few great ones, alas! are 
let on long leases. 





Epvucation.—lIt is stated inthe Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view, that an improved system of tuition has been introdu- 
ced into Denmark under the following circumstances. The 
King, anxious for the adoption of some general system, de- 
spatched an agent to England, to gather information on the 
subject. The agent was Mr. C. Mariboe, who was al- 
ready familiar with the Hamiltonian system, and had intro- 
duced it into the Royal College to which he was attached. 
He studied that and the Jacotot system, aud out of-the two 
digested some new forms which have been adopted, and are 
said to be very successful. His plan of teaching a lan- 
guage, the French for example, is this. The master pro- 
nouaces the French sentence, whichis repeated by the pu- 
pl, then translated, not word for word, but simply sentence 
by sentence, as literally as possible, preserving the separate 
idioms. The process is then reversedthe Master giving 
the Danish sentence, and the pupilthe French. The teach- 
er next proposes new Danish sentences, to be translated into 
the French, from the stock of words already acquired—the 
rules of grammer ulready deduced by the pupils as they go 








along. The Foreign Quarterly Review adds that a few 
lessons enables the student to express himself with facility 
and correctness, and read any ordinary book. 


Woman’s Arrzcrion.—Such and so great is the force 
of pure confiding love on the female heart, it knows no me- 
dium either in its joys or its sorrows. Engrossed by one 
object, and that the centre of its highest hopes, or its most 
subduing splicitude, woman’s love, next to the pious devotions 
of the heart, is the holiest emotion: the most sacred flame 
that lights upon the altar of the affections. No privations 
can enfeeble it—no perils can intimidate it—no force can 
crush it—death only can extinguish it, and even then it 
— to the object of its endearment with a superhuman fi- 

elity. 


Tue Mecuanic.—If there is any situation truly envia. 
ble, it is that of an industrious mechanic, who by his own un- 
aided exertion has established for himself a respectable place 
in society: who commencing in poverty, by his skill and 
perseverance overcomes every obstacle, banishes every 
prejudice and builds up for himself'a reputation whose value 
is enhanced for others. And let it be remembered that this 
situation is attainabie by all who have health and practical 
knowledge of their business. Industry and virtuous ambi- 
tion are seldom exerted in vain. 


Tue Army.—The last source of power: a tremendous 
weapon, which cannot burst with. 't threatening destruction 
to all around, and which, if it were not sometimes happily 
so overcharged as to recoil on him who wields it, would rob 
all the slaves in the world of hope, and all the freemen of 
safety. [ Mackintosh. 


Porricat Axtou.—lIt is the policy of most parties not 
to discourage zealous partisans. [Ib. 





Wispom anp Experrence.—“When I was a young 
man,” says John Wesley, “I was sure of every thing; 
but in a few years, finding myseif mistaken in a thousand in- 
stances, I became not half'so sure of most things as before.” 
A process something like this operates upon every rational 
being; and hence it is, that as a man grows older, he be- 
comes less violent and dogmatical in politics, and evéry 
thing else; not that he is less ardently attached to the cause 
of truth, but because he has discovered that he has often 
mistaken falsehood for truth, and because he has learned to 
be more moderate in his expecations of unattainable per. 
fection than he was in the enthusiasm of youth. 


Tue Satzor.—+There is in the perilous life of a sailor. an 
independence whiek springs from his absence from the] 
The passions of men are left upon the shore. Between the 
world quitted and the world sought for, there is neither love 
nor country but on the element that bearsus. No more 
duties to fulfill, no more visits ‘to make, no more journals, no 


politics. Even the language ofa sailor is not the ordinary 
language. Itis a language such as the ocean and the heav- 


ens, in the calm and inthe tempest, speak. One inhabits 
a universe on the waters, among creatures whose clothing, 
whose tastes, whose manners and aspects, resemble not the 
people of the earth; they have the roughnes of a sea wolf, 
and the lightness of a bird. 

Their fronts are marked by none of the cares of society. 
The wrinkles which traverse them resemble the folding of 
a diminutive sail, and they are less chiseled by age than by 
wind and the waves. His skin, impregnated by salt, is red 
and rigid, like the surface of the rock beaten by the bllows. 

[ Blackwood. 





Lirerature.—The number of living writers is caleula- 
ted by Malte-Brun at upwards of 12,090. Such a body, he 
observes, were it not divided against itself, might govern 
the world; “but the republic of letters is paralysed by three 
contending principles—attachment to particular sects in 
Germany, party spirit in Engiand, and self-interest in 
France.” . 


A Porrtcat Gem.—The following lines are from the 
Album of the Hotel in the vicinity of the Falls of Niagara: 


NIAGARA. 

Flow on forever, in thy glorious robe 

Of terror and of beauty. God hath set 

His rainbow on tiy forehead, and the cloud 

Mantles around thy feet. And he doth give 

Thy voice of thunder, power to speak of him 

Eternally, biddir.g the lip of man 

Keep silence, and upon thy rock aitar pour 

Incense of sweet praise. 

(Signed) 

Tuesday evening, Aug. 5, 1334. 


Lypia H. Sicounner. 


Manvat Lazor Scuoots.—We perceive that these es- 
tablishments are attracting public attention, and enlisting 
public enterprise, and a liberal patronage, too. Nothing can 
so effectually conduce to the health and improvement of 
youth, as making of moderate labor the handmaid of litera. 
ry pursuits, and the more this union is encouraged, the bet- 
ter scholars shall we have in the several professions. 

[Sat. Eve. Vis. 
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Benet 


Rarsise Warten sy Wixv.—At one time of my life lentertain- 
eda strong and grand opinion of being able to discover the per- 

tual motion, which I need scarcely mention [ have not yet ef- 
fected; but L,have this satisfaction to boast of, that my time and 
my labor were not thrown away, as I learned much from.my 
own misconjectures; that is, by persevering until I discovered 
wherein my errors consisted. 1 was inclined to think the dis- 
covery was to be made by hydrosattic means, and, while under 
that impression, conceived that water m'ght be raised by atmos- 
pheric pressure with less expense of power than is generally the 
ease. It occurred that the pressure of the air on the top of an 
open tube might be diverted out of its vertical direction by 
means of a current of wind; and this conjecture was supported 
by the fact, that the pressure ofthe waters of the ocean is no 
hindrance to the currents of water running in all directions 
through the sea as the Gulf Stream which crosses the Atlantic 
Ocean affords sufficient evidence. ‘To put the matter to the 
test of experimental proof, I filled a saucer with water, into 
which I put a glass funnel, the small orifice being above the 
water about eight inches; then, having an assistant to blow a 
pair of kitchen bellows, so as to make the wind pass over the 
top of the tube, we effected the desired object. I held the tube 
of the funnel with my hand grasped around it, and let the nose 
of the bellows rest on the side of the uppermost finger. While 
the operation of blowing went on, my assistant raised and lower- 
ed the bellows as I gave directions; and with the hand on which 
the bellows-pipe rested I humored the direction of the pipe so 
as to prevent the wind descending to the water in the funnel, 
and to cause the entire of the orifice of the funnel to be included 
in the blast which was passed over it. The result was the wa- 
ter ascended in the funnel, filled it, and was blown over as long 
as the operation of blowing was continued, I next tried a thir- 
ty inch barometer tube, open at both ends, and the result was as 
before, only the water started up with much greater rapidity 
than with the funnel. The reason is obviously the insufficiency 
of the blast of a pair of small bellows, and the difference in quan- 
tity of air to be removed from within the tubes. I tried the like 
experiment with a pair of smith’s bellows; but those being fix- 
ed to the fire, the blast was conveyed from them through eigit 
feet of lead pipe, the length of which from the bellows caused 
the wind at its exit to have little or no effect in removing the 
air’s pressure. These hints may possibly be improved on for 
which reason I request you will be pleased to lay them before 
your readers. [Eng. Mag. 


A Western Patnrer.—lt is not an article in our creed that 
any thing benefits by being puffed; but neither shall we suffer 
the danger of being thought puffers, to hinder us from expressing 
what we feel with regardto any one. There is a young man in 
this city, a painter, who has hitherto been prevented by a want 
of patronage from enjoying those advantages which he richly 
deserves. We speak of Mr. J. H. Beard. 

Born in the back-woods he was a draughts-man before he had 
ever seen a picture, and a colorist whileignorant almost of the 
names of the tintsshe used. Hews 1s wh Pitts- 
burgh to Cincinnati, and here established himself in.a profession, 
with no one principle of which was he fully acquainted. He had 
seen no pictures, he had studied no rules, he had ground colors 
under no master; he had not, and he has not to this day; nature 
has been his only study, taste his only instructor; and yet he has 
painted pictures as well worth owning, by all save connois- 
seurs, as any we have ever seen in this country. 

Of the rules of drawing heis comparatively ignorant; but in 
coloring, and design, he has few equals; good judges have said 
that in the former branch of the art, the choice and mixture of 
tints, he may compare with any American artist living, Allston 
not excepted. Be this as it may, we feel sure that he has pow- 
ers, which, with industry on his part, and patronage on that of 
the public, wili do himselfand the West honor. We ask for him 
this patronage. (Cin. Cron. 


Lire anp Deatu.—On tracing living beings to their origin, 
the naturalist learns that every individual vegetable and animal 
takes its rise from an atom imperceptible minuteness, and gradu- 
ally increases in bulk by successive accretions of new matter, 
derived from foreign sources, and, by some refined, but un- 
known process, transmuted into its own substance. Then, fol- 
lowing the progressive development of the or,zans, he observes 
them undergoing various modifications, as they are assuming new 
forms, which characterize certain cefinite epochs in the general 
growth of the system. Ina great number of instances, especial- 
y among the lower order of animals, he witnesses the same in- 
dividual being acting, in its time, a variety of different parts; of- 








ten re-appearing on the the stage of life With new organs, new | 


facuities, and new conditions of existence, and undergoing met- 
amorphoses as complete as any that have been depicted in the 
fables of antiquity. The period at length arrives when the ani- 
mal, having completed its growth, attams the maturity of its 
being and acquires the full possession of its powers. Every or- 
gan in succession has received its entire development and has 
united its energies with those which have been before perfected. 
Yet, however complete the arrangements that have thus been 
established, it is still necessary, in order to preserve the whole 
system in a state in which it may be capable of exercising the 
functions of life, that the materials which compose its fabric 
should undergo a certain slow but constant renovation: and the 
same circle of actions and recreations which have brought it to 
its state of perfection nrist continue to be repeated, in order 
that a due proportion may be maintained between the consump- 
tion and supply of these materials. In the course of a certain 
time, however, even under the most favorable circumstances, 
this equilibrium begins to fail; the energies of the system de- 
clin eand the processes of nutri:ion are insufficient to repair the 
waste in the subsistence of the body. 

The fluids are dissipated faster than they can be renewed: 
the channel through which they circulate.are more and more 
obstructed, and at length ceases to be pervious; and the: solids 
gradually become hard and rigid, Asa machine of which the 
wheels are worn, so in the animal body at the-advanced age, the 











——S 
slightest impediment that occurs will stopthe movements of the 
whole system; end, when once stopped, renewal is impossible. 
Nature has thus assigned to every living being a certain period 
as the utmost extent of its duration. Even when exempt from 
external interference, all are doomed to perish, sooner or later, 
by the slow but unerring operation of the same internal causes 
which originally effected their development and growth and 
Which are inseparably interwoven with the conditions of their 
existence. [Dr. Roget’s Bridgewater Treatise. 


Exeravine on Eoo Suetis.—Draw any design you think 
proper with a pen, and using melted fat or grease on an egg’ 
shell, and then put it either in white vinegar or diluted sulphuric 
acid. Leave it for about three or four hours, then take it out 
and wash it infresh water. The acid acting on the carbonate of 
chalk of which the shell consists, will wear into it, leaving un- 
touched the parts covered with the fatty matter, which will then 
stand out in relief. This is also the principle of lithography, al- 
though the mode of operation differs. 





Musicat Laneuace.—An interesting report has just been 
made to the French Institutg, respecting a system of musical 
language invented by M. Sudte. The committee appointed to 
inquire into the invention, state that it comprises the following 
advantages; Ist. That it furnishes a mode of communication, 
capable of giving expression to all our ideas, @d. That this 
new language admits of being rendered by sounds, characters, 
and gestures. Sd, That it may serve as a means of communi- 
cation either near or at a distance. 4th. That it may be em- 
ployed either for public or secret communications. Sth. That 
this system, however, is not susceptible, like the pronunciation 
of spoken languages, of being successively changed, but that is 
in its nature unaltérable. Among the members of the commit- 
tee who have made this favorable report of the invention, are 
Messrs. Cherubini, Boieldien, and Auber. 


A New Invention.—The Taunton (Mass.) Whig, states 
that a gentlemam in Boston, who owns a large chemical estab- 
lishment, has discovered a new species of fire which produces a 
most intense heat. itis produced by the mixture, of tar and 
water. With this kind of fuel, a steam-boat can pass the At- 
lantic with the greatest satety. ‘The discoverer declares that he 
can carry a steam-boat from Providence to New York by using 
this fuel, for five dollars. It is said that the invention of the cot- 
ton gin doubled the value of every acre of land in the southern 
states, and we are of opinion that the discovery above mention- 
ed will double the value of the steam-engine. It will be espe- 
cially important to the engines which are employed upon the 
rail-roads, and will remove one of the gratest obstacles to the 
general use of locomotives upon common roads. 


Mertereoxoaicat Stons.—A Finland journal gives an nc- 
count of a singular stone inthe north of Finland, where it an- 
swers the purpose of a public barometér. On the approach of 
rain, this stone assmes a black or dark gray color, and when 
the weather is inclined to be fair, it is covered all over with 
white specks. This stone ic ietel probability, an argillous 
rock, containing a portion of roek-salt, ammonia, or saltpetre, 
and absorbing more or less humidity in proportion as the atmos- 
phere is more or less charged with it.. In the latter case, the 
saline particles, becoming crystallised, are visible to the eye as 
white specks. 





Sroncr.—Many of our young readers, we presume, are not 
aware that the sponge which they use in performing their 
morning ablutions, is but the skeleton of what was a living ani- 
mal. Young misses, in particular, would shudder at the idea of 
rubbing their fair foreheads and rosy cheeks with a skeleton. 
But it iseven so. “The sponge belongs to the lowest order of 
beings in the animal kingdom. It consists of a fibrous mass, 
containing a jelly-like substance, which, when touched, discoy- 
ers a slight sensation, the only sign of life manifested. When 
the sponge is living, the large apertures in it serve to carry out 
fluids from within; while the water by which the animal is nour- 
ished, is imbibed by minute pores. This continual circulation 
of water is one of the most important functions of the living 
sponge. Ifa part of one of these animals is separated from the 
rest, it will itself be as perfect a living animal as the whole be- 
fore. There are many species of sponge; the most valued in 
the arts are found in the Mediter;anean sea and Indian ocean, 
Tuey grow upon rocks and upon the bottom of the sea.” 


Tae Mepirerrangan AnD Rep Sea.—A French engineer, 
nuned Fournel, lately went to Egypt to investigate whether it 
was possible to unite these two seas, and he had several inter- 
views with the pacha on the subject. The pacha was very anx- 
ious in his inquiries, and very desirous that the attempt should 
be made: but nothing is yet detera:ined on. ‘The pacha was de- 
sirous of securing the professional services of M. Fournel, but 
that gentleman declined the offers made to him. 


Exprpition 1s Patntinc.—Victor Hugo's iast work arrived at 
Brussels on a Saturday by post; at one o'clock on the following 
morning, it was put into a printer’s hands, and at ten o’clock in 
the evening, of the same day, the first volume, consisting of 
nineteen sheets in octavo, or rather more than 300 pages, was 
entirely composed and corrected. On the Monday morning fol- 
lowing the work was on sale. at the library of M. Meline, in the 
Rue dela Montagne. 


Litnocrapnic Works: Sterzoryrine.—M. Jules Baumgart- 
ner, a printer at Leipsic, is reported to have discovered a pro- 
cess, by which he is able to stereotype lithographic drawings, 
and copies can then be produced by means of the common prin- 
ting press. The Journal des Artistes states, that attempts have 
been made in Paris to apply the invention, but with little success, 


New Mortars.—M. Paixhams bes invented a mortar which 
throws bombs horizontally, exactly in the same manner that 
cannon discharges balls. It was lately proved at Brest, in the 
presence.of a committee of superior naval officers, and answered 
every expectation, carrying.as far as. the largest ship guns, 


The bomb went true to the direction, and the effects produced’ 
were so powerful,that considerable changes areto be immediate- 
iy made in the naval material. “In consequence of this inven- 
tion,” Says the Journal des Debats, “large ships will no longer 
have the advantage of crushing smaller vessels without rubalag 
risk; a well directed discharge from one of these bombs mcy 
blow up or sink the largest ship.” 

Westminster Mepican Society.—At a recent meeting of 
this society, an extract and tincture of the artichoke was exhibi- 
ted; it has latterly been extensively used at Norwich as a reme- 
dy in the cure of gout and rheumatism. It is said to posses the 
active principles as well as the curative influence of colchicum, 
without producing its dangerous effects. 


Strive or THE Bez.—It may not be generally known that 
common whitening proves an effectual remedy against the ef- 
fects of the sting of a bee or wasp. The whianaing is to be 
moistened with cold water, and immediately applied. It may 
be washed off in a few minutes, when neither pain nor swelling 
will ensue. 


Sream.—Remankaniy Fact—One pint of water converted 
into steam, fills a space of nearly 2000 pints, and raises the pis- 
ton of a steam engine with a force of many thousand pounds. 
It may afterwards be converted, and reappear as a pint of wa- 
ter. 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENGE. 








InTERNAL IMpRovEMENT.—It was recommended at a public 
meeting, held on the 8th inst. at Baltimore, that five delegates 
be chosen from each ward im that city to form a Permanent 
Convention, ‘who shall have in charge to deliberate and aid in 
effecting any schemes and measures tending to the advancement 
ofthe works of Internal Improvement, connected with the pros-, 
omy of Baltimore, and all plans for maintaining and improving 
ner trade and commercial! resources.’ 





Gane or Horsk Tuteves.—Some persons in Sheridan, a few 
days since being in the woods, discovered a stray horse, with a 
saddle and bridle, made fast to a tree. Suspicious that all was 
not right, they kept watch of the horse; at length a man, a 
stranger to them, approached the horse; they seized him and 
from his own confession, they learnd that he was one of a 
of horse thieves gmfesting the country, regularly crguilaetl 
whose mode of doing business is this: one gentleman steals a 
horse and rides him a few miles to a place assigned, where he 
is taken by another gentleman, and thus the horse is forwarded 
through the whole gang of gentlemen to market, where he is, 
disposed of to the best advantage, for the general interest of the 
co-partnership. Chautauque Whig. 


Soro, one or THE Spanish PrratTes.—There is an incident 
connected with Bernardo de Soto, one of the pirates lately sent 
to Salem by the British Government, which will arouse much 
feeling in his favor, He was second in command afid it is sta- 
ted, owner of the piratical veseel. In 1881 he was master of a 


vessel which made a e 

was consigned to a respee house in the city, bis re-. 
turn to Havana he di the American ship Minerva 
ground and on fire on one of the Bahame,zeefs; the crew 
passengers of which vessel he rescued at great personal 
and danger to his vessel and crew. The rescued crew 
sengers, seventy odd in number, were taken safely to 
being treated with the utmost kindness and attention while on 
board the vessel commanded by Soto. For this honorable act 
of humanity Soto was presented by an insurance office in Phila- 
delphia with a silver vase as a testimonial of ap tion. Itis 
certainly very difficuit to reconcile a deed like this with the ber- 
barous act of piracy now charged upon this man and his fellows, 
and which it would seem from their examination, will be fully 
proved upon them on their trial, N. Y. Cou. 


Oxe DAY LATER From Evropge.—The. Yazoo, Capt. Packard, 
arrived at this port yesterday evening from Havre, which place 
she left on the 2d of August, with Paris dates to the 1st ultimo. 
Nothing of interest has occurred. The Chamber of Deputies, 
on the second day of its session, had transacted no business of 
importance. Some onge | had occurred in relation to the 
occupancy of the chair, which. of right belonged to the oldest 
member, but he being a Carlist, had declined attending on the 
first day of the session, when the king delivered his address, and 
in consequence another was chosen to take his place, On the 
second day he presented himself and claimed the chair, which 























' was refused him. 





Persecutions or Eprrors in Franck.—M. Bascans, respon- 
sible editor of the Tribune, was recently set at liberty, after 32 
months imprisonment. gic had undergone 65 persecutions, three 
capital, and 50,000 franés fine! 


IxTELticENce From Cart. Back.—The Canada papers con- 
tain news from Capty Back, furnished by Mr. Duncan Finlay- 
son, partner of the Hudson’s Bay Company, arrived at Lachine, 
on the 6th inst. He brought a packet from captain Back, ad- 
dressed to the Colonial Office, Londen, Letters have been re- 
ceived from that gentleman, dated Fort Reliance, east end of 
Great Slave Lake, up to the 4th May last, when he was prepar- 
ing to set out for the purpose of a the ulterior objects 
ofthe expedition. The news of capt. Ross’s safe return, which 
was forwarded from Montreal last November, reached capt. 
Back on the 25th of April. o 


Curious Discoveries in Greece.—A letter from Athens states, 
that during some recent excavations in the field on which the 
battle of Chmronea was fought, there has been found the colos- 
sal lion which the 'Thebands erected to the memory of their 
countrymen who perished inthe conflict. Several curious mon~ 
ae _- antiquity have ‘also ene tee at Kydnos and 

os, and have been deposited in useum. 
[Commercial Adv. 
; ———___—_—-___—] 


Touxapo.—A smart tornado passed through Charleston, 
(S. €.) on the Sist ult, It took with it the vegetable market. 
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Unfortunate Rescue and Accident.—Yesterday morning, ag the 
steam-boat Boston, from Providence, was landing at the foot of 
Fulton-street, when within a few feet of the wharf; Mr. Rath- 
bone, of the firm of Watson and Rathbone Providence, attempt- 
ed to spring on board. He attained the guard of the boat, but 
his foot slipping, he fell, and would have pales into the water, 
but was seized at the moment by two individuals on board the 
boat. Almost the same instant, and before they had time to 
pull him on board, the guard of the boat struck the wharf, and 
crushed him to death in the concussion. His wound was in the 
abdomen, of which he died inafew minutes after the accident. 
Had Mr. Rathbone fell into the dock, his life would undoubtedly 
have been saved; but still no blame can be attached to the indi- 
viduals who tried to rescue him. 

Suicide.—Miss Sophronia Dilley committed suicide at the 
Bank Coffee House, Auburn, on Tuesday last, by taking opium. 
She came to that place the week previous, in company with John | 
Lewis and Mr. Hungerford, and passed as the wife of Lewis. | 
Lewis testified that he first became acquainted with her two or | 
three months since at Buffalo; that since then they had lived to- | 
gether as husband and wile; that she was between 17 and 18 | 
years of age; that she had no pareats, but had a brother and sis- | 
ter, who resided at Hamburg, Erie county. [ib. 


Fire.—Utica, Sept. 18, 1834.—Our citizens were aroused | 
from their slumbers this morning about one o'clock, by the cry | 
of “fire” which was found to proceed froin an out-house or sta- 
ble in the rear of the building on Catharine-street, known as 
Spurtzel’s buijdings, but not immediately connected with them. 
There has been some question as to the precise spot where the 
fire originated, but our endeavors to ascertain this point, al- 
though diligent, have been ineffectual, 

On Catharine-street the following buildings were burnt: The 
double brick house belonging to Samuel Stocking Esq., and oc- 
cupied by Mr. Marshalland Mr. Ingols. A large building of 
wood, owned by the heirs of Mr. Spurtzel, occupied as the con- 
fectionary shop, and by a number of families occupying single 
rooms. The next building, on the corner of Catharine and 
Franklin-street, was owned by Mr. Dixon, and occupied as a | 
dwelling house and grocery.. ‘The building on the opposite cor- | 
ner, was considerably injured, but by the exertions of the fire- 
men, the conflagration was arrested in this direction. The tire 
then took its course down Franklin-street, towards Broad-street; 
entirely consumed all the buildings on this street, and communi- 
cated to a cooper’s shop on Broad street occupied by Michael 
McQuade, The buildings on Franklin-stréet, were pam dwel- 
ling houses, and the stables and barn attached to the Temper- 
ance House, ‘I'hese houses were small, slightly built, and of 
but little value. There being no further buildings on Franklin- 
street, the fire of course ceased in this direction. From the 
barn and stables in the rear of the Temperance House, tlie fire 
communicated tothe Temperance House itself, fronting on Gen- 
esee-street, and consumed it, together with the building adjoin- 
ing constructed of brick, the lower floor of which was occupied 
by the Post Office, and the upper.rooms attached to the Tavern. 

he next building further west, likewise of brick, was slightly 
injured; the fire was however here, entirely subdued by the per- 
severance, skill and intrepidity of the firemen. In regard to the 
loss sustained by individuals, we have obtained the following in- 
telligence. The briek house on Catharine-street, owned by Mr. 
Stocking, was insured for two thousand dotlars—the loss esti- 
mated at three thousand. The next building owned by the heirs 
of Spurtzel, was not insured, and Mr. Dupre, one of the occu- 
pants lost bis goods and furniture to the amount of seven hundred 
dollars. Several of the tenants of single rooms lost their all; 
the bailding was worth about fifteen hundred dollars, There 





were three horses in Mr. Dupre’s stable; one of which was || 


burnt. The next building (Dixon's) was built on lease ground, 
belonging to J. R. Bleeker Esq., of Albany; this is the case 
with the tour buildings on Franklin-street, likewise, Dixon's loss 
is reported at a thousand dollars. The other four houses were 
of little value; and supposed altogether to be worth about two 
thousand dollars. 

There was no insurance on either of the five. The Temper- | 
ance House, exclusive ofthe Post Office room and those above | 
it, was worth five thousand dollars; the insurapee was thirty- 
five hundred. The buildings were owned by C.C. Broachead, 
Esg., and leased by Capt. William Clark. The next building 
was not insured, and the loss is estimated at 1,200, which falls 











stock were found about two miles from the village, and he was 
tracked from thence five or six miles, and back near to the place 
where he was the next day found. A coroner's jury gave a ver- 
dict corresponding with the circumstance we have mentioned. 
[Cleveland (O.) Whig. 


Steam-boat Explosion.—We have just learned that the boilers 
ofthe steam-boat Tom, whilst stopping at Blakeley on Monday 
evening last, for the exchange of the mail, burst, by which acei- 
dent three persons lost theirlives. Fears are entertained that 
others who have not been found are also dead, and that one or 
two who are badly injured, will not recover. The boat, we un- 


|| derstand, was broken about midships, and almost instantly sank | 
|| in about 35 or 40 feet of water. 
[Ib. || 


Some of the mails on board it 
is feared are lost, though it is said one bag was picked up, 
afloat. ‘Ihe persons dead, are James C. Cook, first engineer, a 
carpenter by the name of Willson anda fireman belonging to 
Mr. William Kitchen. A passenger, an elderly gentleman, 
wearing his liairin a cue, nawe unknown, is also supposed to be 
among the killed, 

Since writing the above, we have learned from the captain of 
the boat, that tne elderly person who was supposed to be among 
the missing, is safe, and that all of the mails have been recover- 
ed—all of which we hope may turn out to be true. 

[Mobile Reg. Sept. 4. 


Melancholy Occurrence.—On Friday the 3d inst. a man named | 


Donald Macpherson, while working in a well on the farm of 
Robert Griffith, Esq. on the Grand River near Cayuga, fell to 
the bottom. Mr. Griflith being near the spot and hearing the 
moans of the unfortunate man, put himself into the bucket for 
the purpose of descending to render him assistance, At this 
moment Mrs, Griffith arrived at the place and dissuaded him 
from his purpose, but leaving almost immediately, he again en- 
tered the bucket and was ebout to descend when ancther man, 
in his employ (Patrick Dolan) declared that he would go in his 
stead, and drew Mr, Griffith up again. Dolan than placed him- 
self in the bucket and descending about midway, (the well was 
about 48 feet deep when he fell also. The truth then flashed 
across the mind of Mr. Griffith, that the well contained foul air, 
and he ordered water to be thrown down, A third man offered 
to descend, but was rostrained by Mr. Griffith. One was found 
with his neck broken. An inquest was held uponthem the next 
day, before Nellis, Esq. [Ilam. (U. C.) Free Press, 

Later from Barbadocs.—By the drig Amulet, captain Nicker- 
son, at Alexandria from Barbadoes, advices from that Island up 
to the 22d of August have been réceived. Every thing remained 
quiet, though there appeared to be considerable inclination to 
idleness. 
occurred in Martinique. 
under date of 20th August, 1834, Every thing is quiet on the 
part of the negroes, and we have nothing, we think, to apprehend 
from that quarter.’ ‘Our negroes, in their new condition of free- 
men, are behaving most exemplary and creditably.’ ‘Our ‘free 
laborers’ continue to bebave very well. Not so, however, in 
the neighboring colonies of Demerara and Trinidad, where, by 
the last accounts, a good deal of insubordination was manifes- 
ted. In these possessions » general ‘passive’ resistance to labor 
is evinced, but no violence attempted. Yet it will be very incon- 
venient if the laborers d6 not return to their work, for it will 
very materially injute’the plantations. It would appear that our 
government does not wish to use harsh measures, except in ex- 
treme cases.’ 











Robbery and attempt to Murder.—Dr. Scudder was waylaid 
on Wednesday night of last week in Syracuse by a cold blooded 


ruffian, knocked down by a violent blow on the head witha club, | 
The | 


and rcbbed of his money, amounting to upwards of 230. 


villain was caught shortly after, and has been fully committed | 


for trial. [Cayuga Pat. 





Steam-boat Explosion and six lives lost.—The steam-boat La- | 
dy of the Leake, when leaving the wharf of Quebec, burst part of’ | 


her boiler, in consequence of a small leak—the water continual- 


ly running down caused it to corrode, by which the iron plate | 


had been half eaten through and the force of the steam was too 
great, in consequence of the valve being closed. 


Extraordinary Heat.—Such was the intense beat on Tuesday 


| the 17th inst. that the Merthyr mail, (from Cardiff,) was detain- 


on Capt Clark, who suffered considerably likewise in his furni- || 


ture, on which there was no insurance. The next building | 
(Boughton’s hat shop) was slightly injured—about 260—in- 
surance $1,200. Mr. b.’s property was removed in time to pre- 
vent much loss. 

It is but justice to Gen, Ostrom, the chief engineer, and the 
fire companies acting under his direction, to remark that the ut- 
most energy, perseverance and skill was displayed by them du- 
ring the progress of the conflagration. gt is likewise our duty 
to observe, that the exertions of the firemen were poorly secon - 
ed by alarge number of persons, many of them citizens, who stood | 
by apparently only to enjoy the spectacle! Had the firemen 
been better supported, the calamity would have been much lic!t- 
er than it is, 7 

The whole loss in property and buildings, cannot be short of 
seventecn or eighteen thousand dollars 


Melancholy Suicide. —Our villoge last week was agitated by | 


one of those events, unexpected and heart-rending, the sadness || 


of which is felt by every one, bat canrot be told. 
Skinner, Esq. Agditer of this county, and 2 candidate for reelec- 
tion, laboring dOtbiless under insanity, brought on by ill health 
and perplexities of business, committed suicide by hanging him- 
self, about three miles east of this village, in the forenoon of 
Tuesday, without having, by his remarks or conduct, excited 
suspicion that all was not well with him. , He was afterwards 
observed to pass through the village towards the lake with un- 
usual haste; and nothing further was seen of him until Saturday 
noon, when his body was found suepended to a tree, at the place 
already stated. On learning his absence many of the citizens 
promptly turned out in search of bim, on Friday; but their 





Orville B. || 





search that day was in vain, although his boots, stockings and 





ed nearly an hour at different places on the road in preventing 
the wheels being set on fire; the axletree wasso hot, that a pas- 
senger severely burut his hand in endeavoring to turn the 
screws. [Merthyr paper. 
Dratn or Junoen Brrss,—It is our painful duty to announce 
the death of the Honorable Joun Mernay Buss, Senior Judge 
of His Majesty’s Supreme Court for this Province, who depur- 
ted this life last evening, at 10 o'clock, after an illness of about 
four weeks, aged 63 vears, , Judge Bliss was a native of Massa- 


chusetts, in the United States. whence he removed onthe break- | 


ing out of the Revolutionary War, and came to this Province in 
1786. He prectised with great snececs at the Bar for many 
years, during which time he held the o%ies of Solicitor General, 
and several other offices cormmected with his profession. He 
represented the county of York in general assembly for several 
years, and July 1316, was elevated to the bench, and at the same 
time eppolited a member of His Majesty’s council. In 1824, on 
the deaih of the Hon. Ward Chipman, then president and coim- 


mander in chief, Judge Bliss, succeeded to the administration of 


the government, and continned in office until the arrival ef Sir 
Howard Douglas as Lieutenant Governor, a period of about a 
year. 

Whether as a judge on the bench, as administrator of the gor- 
ernment, a director of its councils, or as a member of the legis- 
lature, his manly, open and independent deportment commanded 


universal confidence and esteem, whilst the dignity of his de- | 


meanor and the distinguished urbanity of hismanners, both in 
public and in private, won him the regard of all who were 
roughtinto contact with him. {St. John Covrier. 


Return or Tat Dracooxs,—By a gentleman direct from Fort 
Gibson, we are happy to learn that the detachment of United 
Stetes Dragoons, tinder colonel Dodge, returned to that post on 





It was understoed that some slight disturbance had | 
‘Extracts of letters from Barbadoes, | 





} 


} 





| heavy falls of rain. 
'| that that section has been visited by the most Cestructive freshet 


| 


' ever known there. 


; sel of 


the 15th instant, from their a paren into the country of the 
Pawnee, Camanche, Waco, and one or two other tribes, with all 
of whom, we understand, treaties of amity have been concluded 
by col. Dodge. Some of these delegations have come in with 
the intention of proceeding to Washington city. Col. Dedge, 
we understand, procured the release of a little boy, about ten 
years of age, son of the Jate Gabriel N. Martin, of Miller co,, 
who was carried off by the Indians some months ago, at the 
same time that his father was murdered by them. A negro man 
belonging to Mr. Martin, who was captured at the same time, 
has also been restored. {Arkansas Gaz. of August 26, 


Summary.—A Murfreesborough, Tennesse, paper says: “Two 
water melons raised upon the farm of John W. Ruker of this 
county weighed 104 Ibs; 50 and 54 severally.” 


It is said that the Princess Victoria has miserable health, and 
is getting enormously fat, so mnch so, that it is attributed to dis- 
ease, and the feeling is that she will not live to come to the 
throne. If she die the Duke of Cumberland will be King—so 
they say. 

The first three bales of new Cotton received at New Orleans 
the present season, arrived on the 25th ult, from Vicksburgh. 
Last year new cotton was received at New Orleans three weeks 
earlier. 





Three men in Milledgeville, Georgia, offer one thousand dol- 
lars for the apprehension of one A. L. Glove, charged with mur- 
der in Montgomery, Ala. 


A squirrel hunt was organized at Meadville, Pa, a few days 
ago, by two parties of marksmen, each comprising eight persons, 
At night it. was ascertained that one party had killed 382, and the 
other 271 squirrels. 


The saw and shingle mills belonging Jeremiah Cross of 
Northfield, N. H. together with 190 M. Shingle and much other 
Lumber was destroyed by fire on the night of the 15th of August 
—total loss about $3,000. No insurance. 


The editor of the Albany Daily, has received a letter from 
Capt. Back, dated April 29th, at fort Reliance, He says; “We 
are now making every preparation for our departure to the coast 
in best of health and spirits,” : 


Coal is about to be admitted into France from England, free 
of duty, which will be a circumstance of much importance to 
those manufactories where fuel is require. in a country where is 
such a scafcity of it as in France. 


By the Arkansas Gazette of the 26th ult. the story of the 
fight between the Pawnees and dregoons iscontradicted as with- 
out the shadow of a foundation. 


A turtle weighing 1500 lbs. was lately taken in the Wicanico 
river, Md. It measured about seven feet in length, and upwards 
of four feet wide. 

The Charleston Patriot states that accounts from the Islands 
and the Maine, are unfavorable for the Sea Island Cotton. 


At Greensborough, Ala. sbout three weeks since Dr. Rotert 
W. Withers shot and killed Lewis A. Stollenwreck esq. ina 
rencontre. Dr. W. surrendered hi: self into custody. 


Judge Higgins, of Ohio, in travelling in an open carriage from 
Marion to Delaware, leaped out in consequence of the horses 
having run off. He so badly fractured his ancle in the leap, 
that it was obliged to be ainputated immediately, which was sue- 
cessfully accomplished. 


A Mrs. Brink, residing near Warrington, Pa. was burned to 
death on her way home from a neighbor’s house, a few days 
since. The fire is believed to have been communicated to her 
clothes by the pipe which she was smoking. Upon hearing her 
cries, some persons went immediately to her assistance, but too 
late to save her; she being literally roasted to death. She was 
the mother of a family. 


On Friday the 1st ultimo, General Mina left England for 
Spain. 

The bill for admittin’ the Dissenters to the literary honors of 
the Universities, was thrown out of the lords, on the 1st of Au- 
gust, by alarge majority. 

Williain L. Mey, member of congress from the third district 
in Illinois, has instituted an action jor libel against the editor of 
the Jacksonville Patriot, crowing out of some publications pend- 
ing the late election. Damages laid at #5000. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser publis!ies a letter from an Amer- 
ican citizen at Genog, who mentions t!.- arrival there ofthe Unit- 
ed States’ trigates United States and Constellation, and of sever- 
ai British ships of war. ‘The Genoese, says the writer, all agree 
in ascribing great superiority to the American ships, and he re- 
warks:; “Lam glad tobe ina place at which arrives a U. S. ves- 
“war; for the chance is, that I shall meet with men whom 
it isa ples sure to know, and with officers whoin it is a pride to cal} 








countrymen.” 
In North Carolina, the late drought has been succeeded by 
The Raleigh Revister of the Sd inst. states 


Scarce!y a mill or bridge was left standing, 
so firas accounts from the surrounding country had been re- 
ceived, and the injury done to crops ard stock was immense, 


Nirs. 


Foster, aged 52 years, in going on board the steambcat 


\| Swan, at Montreal, on the 11th inst. in the dark, slipped off the 


! 


| 





gangway, fractured her skull, and was, after the beat had started, 
discovered standing up straight in the river, lieless. She has 
left an aged husband and large family to lament her loss. 

A disease called the Strangcr’s fever, has made its appearance 
in Charieston. pas 

A lump of silver was obtained a short time since in the silver 
mines of Saeienee, in Prussia, which is, perhaps, the largest 
ever seen. It weighed eight hundred and forty pounds, and is 
estimated at the value of thirteen thousand specie dollars. 
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A son of Mr. Roach, of Parke county, Ind. aged 10 years, in 
the absence of his parents from home, on the 24th ult. took his 
father’s loaded rifle from its place, which, while in his hands 
went off, and lodged its contents in the body of a younger child 
aged four years—from the effects of which he almost instantly 
expired. 

Two bears of large size were killed in Westmoreland county, 
Pa., a few days since. The Greensburg Republican states that 
ichild who had wandered a short distance from its home, in the 
neighborhood of the Kiskiminetas river, was secured, afew days 
since, from certain death by one of these animals, by a man who 
happened to be near the scene, at the risque of his own safety. 
Bruin being foiled in }:is attempt, directed his steps to some pigs 
hard by, one of which soon fell a prey to his ravages. 


Thomas Hearty who killed his wife with on axe at Troy, has 
been committed for trial. That he committed the deed is be- 
yond question; but from the testimony adduced some are inclin- 


edto think that the man was insane at the time he perpetrtaed the 
. 





act. 

A committee in Parliament have reported in favor of granting 
20,0001 for the purpose of ascertaining the practicability of a 
steam route to India by the Euphrates and Persian Gulf rather 
than the Red Sea. 

A young farmer at Mechanicksville, Pa., for a wager, raked 
and bound 25 dozen bundles of oats in 51 minutes. 
zen judged to make one clean bushel. 


Sir Wm. Lawson, brother-in-law of Sir James Graham, was 
so affected by Mr. Pollard’s lectures on temperance, that he 
caused all his wine and brandy cellars to be emptied and their 
contents burnt. 

His excellency the governor in chief of the Canadas has is- 
sued a proclamation, offering a reward of one hundred pounds 
for the discovery and bringing to justice the incendiaries who, on 
the 28th of June last, set fire to the dwelling house and barn of 
Paul Vermette, in the parish of St. Nicholas and district of 
Quebec. 


It wus rumored in Quebec, that the general election will take 
place in the ensuing month of October, to the 3d of which the 
Legislature now stands prorogued by proclamation. 


It is mentioned in thé Fredericksburg Arena, that M. G. W. 
Featherstonhaugh is now on his way to the country west of the 
Mississippi, employed by the government to examine the mine- 
ral resources of that vast region. 

We learn that a coal mine has recently been discovered in the 
mountain near the village of Sandy Hook, in Newtown, which is 
believed to be inexhaustible. It is similar to the Lehigh coal, 
and good judges pronounce it fully equal to that article. 

It is stated in the Delaware Republican that letters had been 
received by his relatives from. Commodore Porter, by which it 
appears that there wag no foundation for the report that he had 
been visited by a paralytic attack. His was nota dan- 
gerous one, and be’ was convalescent, . 

The Rev, Pliny Dickerson, an aged and respectable clergyman 
of Massachusetts, fell back in his chair just after dining with a 
party of gentlemen at the recent commencement at Amherst 
College, and died immediately. 

Two young medical students by the names of W. & J. F. 
Daggett, were a few days ago convicted at Burlington, Vermont, 
on circumstantial evidence, of disintérring the remains of the 
dead, and sentenced to three years, imprisonment each, and to 
pay.a fine of $500 and costs of prosecution! The highest pen- 
alty of the law for this crime in Vermont, is ten years imprison- 
ment and a fine of $1000. 

The annual commencement of Bowdoin College, was held on 
the third inst. Number of graduates 34, The degree of M. D. 
was conferred on 24 young gentlemen. That of D. on Rev. Ru- 
fus Babcock, of Waterville College. 

As Mr. Tyler Mowbrey, of Smithfield, R. I., was shaking 
some shot from the barre! of'a Joaded musket into the hand, hold- 
ing the muzzle downwards for that purpose, the piece discharged 
its load through his hand and oue foot. 


George Walton, alias Pierce, who was a few months since 
sentenced to the State Prison fur twenty yéars, for highway rob- 
bery, made his eseape on Saturday night last, by removing.a 
Jarge stone, between the two openings of which air and light 
were admitted into his cell. The aperture thus made was about 
nine inches, through which he made his escape. A reward of 
$200 is offered for his apprehension. [Boston Mer. Journal. 

Bills of indictment have been found against nine persons en- 
gaged in the burning of the Charlestown Nunnery, viz: Kelly, 
Buzzell, Buck, (State’s evidence) Pond, Mason, Parker, Marcy, 
Conant, and Blasdell. 

The Santa Fe traders have addressed a card of thanks to Capt. 
Wharton, of the U. 8. dragoons, for the efficient manner in which 
he has discharged the duty of escorting their caravan through 
the Indian country, 

The main three story building of the old Hope distillery in 
Cincinnati, lately used as a chandlery, was entirely destroyed by 
fire on the 5th inst., at a loss to the occupants of between two 
and three thousand dollars. 

A man whose name we cid not learn, was murdered last night 
in Malcolm street. Daniel Riley, who broke the skull of the 
deceased by a blow with a club, was arrested by the watch and 
stands committed. Another person who was concerned in the 
murder made his escape. [Alb. Eve. Jour. 

The Roxbury India Rubber Factory are now making india 
Rubber sails, 

The death of La Fayette was commemorated at Wheeling on 
the 10th inst. Two volunteer companies from Washington, Pa. 











Every do- | 


exist. 
‘he Hamilton (Ohio) County Agricultural Society hold their | 

















and two from Steubenville, Ohio, were present on the occasion. 
The rev. J. T. Wheat delivered the eulogy. In che proce~sion 
was one of the soldiers who fought at the battle of Brandywine, 
and gave assistance to La Fayette when wounded in that en- 
gagement, 

A large steamboat called the South Carolina, is building at. | 
Baltimore, to ply between Norfolk and Charleston. Herestimat. | 
ed cost is $60,000. 





The number of Morks who perished in the late massacre at | 
Madrid, under the charge of causing the cholera by poisoning the 
wells, was 96 p:iests and 12 lay brethren. 


The Gibralter Chronicle of the 13th Augusi, states that in con- | 
sequence of the healthy state of the garrison and territory for 
many days previous, the services of the medical gentlemen who 
had been engaged to administer aid to the sick poor, had been 
dispensed with. 

The Legislative Council of Michigan, at its late session, au- 
thorized a census of the population of the Territory to be taken, | 
and areport thereof made in November next. Should the popu- | 
lation (as is probable) amount to sixty thousand, a convention, 
will be called for the adoption of a state constitution. 


According to a recent statement in a Madrid paper respecting 
the number and revenues of the Spanish clergy, it appears that | 
the number of buildings appropriated to religious purposes is 28,- | 
249; that of the clergy is 159,322; and that of the friars and | 
nuns, 96,878. The entire amount of the ecclesiastical revenues | 
is calculated to be 50,000,000 dollars: and of this sum, the part | 
consumed by them isshown to exceed the whole revenue of the | 
state by some $8,000,000. , | 


The P. M. General has issued a Circular, intended to obviate 
the prevalent ubuses of the franking privilege, which at present | 


annual exhibition at Carthage on Wednesday and Thursday, the | 


|| first and second of October. 


Capt. Ross has arrived at Hamburg. He proceeded immedi- 
ately to Copenhagen, where he intendedto engage some Green- 
land seamen, preparatory to another expedition toward the fro- 
zen regions of the North Pole. 


_ In consequence of the fall of pig iron in England, the Scottish 
iron masters have been under the necessity of reducing the prices 
10s. per ton. 


Dr. Williams, of Knoxville, (Tenn.) aged one hundred years, 
has been married to a Miss Nancy Israel, represented as the 
youngest daughter of the family. 


A steam carriage, which left Glasgow on the 29th July for 
Paisley, was totally destroyed on the road by the explosicn of 
her boiler, and all the passengers, twelve in number, were killed 
or injured. Among the killed, were Captain G. B. Gillman, and 
Thos. Blackwood of Glasgow, and James Morrison, merchant of 
Gallogate; Mr. James Sergeant, merchant of Leicester, was 
severely wounded, 

Charles X. has bought the domain of Nachob, in Bohemia, for 
2,500,000 florins. The estate was saidto comprise more than 
400,000 inhabitants, and to confer almost absolute sovereignty 
on its proprietor. 

Nelson, a runaway slave, belonging to Richard Chilton, of | 
Campbell, Va., has been sentenced to be humz on the Sist of | 
October, for the murder of Edward Jones, of Lynchburg, who | 
had pursued him with the intent of arresting and returning him | 
to his master. | 

The Legislative council of Michigan are now in session, hav- | 
ing been called together by the acting Gov. Mason, to take in- 
cipient steps for the formation of a State Government. 
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Heatran or THE Crry.—We have much pleasure in announ- 
cing that not a single death by cholera has been reported since 
our last number went to press. On Thursday, the Board of | 
Health, having concluded their indefatigable and valuable exer- 
tions, issued a proclamation, containing the gratifying intelli- 
gence that the fatal malady, which for the last few weeks so 
sorely afflicted the city, had entirely disappeared; that very ge- 
neral health prevailed throughout Buffalo and the surrounding 
country; that no death or prominent case of cholera had been 
reported within the two previous days; and that the business of 
the city was resuming its wonted aspect, steamboats and other | 
vessels loading and clearing with their usual activity, and the | 
travelling season again opened to a considerable extent. The 
thanks of the Board are tendered “to the young ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and others, who at the sacrifice of their .‘omestic com- 
forts, and at the peril of health and life, have watched and la- | 
bored with so much assiduity, kindgess and devotion over the | 
sick couch of their friends, and soothed the last moments of the | 
dying stranger.” They state that “to Dr. Stagg, the health 
physician, and the physicians at the hospital, Drs. Winne and | 


} 


Harris, to John D. Harty, esq., overseer of the poor, to police | 


| 


officers William Jones and Samuel Fursman, and to the sexton | 
| 


Loring Pterce, are our citizens indebted for sleepless vigilance, | 


well directed skill, prompt and efficient action.” The Board | 


conclude their gratifying report, by anxiously urging “upon | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


such time as the maturity of fruits, purifying frosts, &c. may 
warrant the usual indulgence of the appetite.” 


New-Yorx.—We are happy to learn that the cholera has al- 
most entirely disappeared from the city of New-York, so much 
so, indeed, as to have induced the Board of Health to discontinue 
its meetings. The total number of deaths reported up to the 
16th inst. was 636. 














Biack Rock Grass Company.—The glass of this company, 
which recently commenced operation with a gapital of 810,000 
and the requisite machinery to manufacture 12,000 boxes per 
annum, is stated by a contemporary to be of the first quality; 
and the ready market and quick return of the capital invested, 
will, it is added, undoubtedly be soon a sufficient inducement for 
the company to enlarge their establishment to meet the demand. 





Uprer Canapa.—The Toronto Correspondent states, on the 
authority of private letters from London, that the governor, Sir 
J. Colborne, will shortly be removed, and his place supplied by 
a gentleman of more libera) principles, 








New Bayx.—We have been gratified, says the editor of the 
Republican, with a view of the new set of bank books for the 
Commercial Bank. They are at present at the bookstore of 
Mr: O. G. Sreexe, of this city, by whom they were manufac- 
tured. The set consists of ten books, arranged for the several 
departments of the bank’s business. They are of a very supe- 
rior finish, and we do not hesitate to say, that no better work of 
the kind can be found in the state, 





A Evroey on the late Mr. Witcox, ofthis city, will be 
pronounced by Sern C. Hawney, esq., in the Unitarian church, 
on Friday next, at seven o’clock in the evening. The respect so 
univesally borne to the deceased by our citizens, and the justly 
appreciated talents of the orator, will not fail to ensure a very 
general attendance. 


The Evioay ox Gen. La Faverre, which will be found in 
a preceding page, was recited by its author, Hanson A, Rister, 
at a recent examination of the students of the Fredonia Acade- 
my. Like the editor of the Censor, “we publish it not only as a 
favorable indication of the progress of the young gentlemen of 
the institution, but for its intrinsic merits and. thé interest its 
perusal cannot fail to afford to every admirer of the subject of 
the Eulogy.” 

———— eee 

In our last volume we copied fromthe London Athenian , Allan 
Cunningham’s excellent History of Bilish Literature; this has 
been succeeded by the literature of Germany and Spain, the 
wtiters of which, it is said, haye gone neither their theme nor 














'| -have repeatedly applied for it in vain. 








their fellow-citizens, the propriety and the nevessjty of abstain; | 
ing from all the exciting causes of the disease, until at least | 


Mos 


country justice. The editom the Journal of Belles Lettres has 
been requested to suggest some person to indite the History of 
American Literature, a task for the performance of which he 
thinks very few are qualified. To this history we shall look for- 
wards with high expectations; and hope to be enable@ to present 
it to the readers of the Literary Inquirer. ; 


A grammar of the Latin tongue, ilMf®trated by progressive 
exercises, has been recently published by the Harpers. It is 
compiled by Mr. Chas. H. Lyon, one of the classical instructors 
of the Grammar School of Columbia College. The editor of the 
N. Y. Commercial says that it contains two excellent qualities 
of a grammar—for it is simple and perspicuous; and is in every 
respect deserving examination by thosé who are about to acquire 


or teach the rudiments of the Latin language. wish t 
publishers would send a few copies to Buffalo. d ot. 

The New York Courier & Enquirer, already one of the largest 
newspapers in the world, will shortly undergo another enlarge- 


ment, the proprietor having made all the necessary arrangements 
for that purpose. 





The editor of the Hartford Pearl, we are happy to state, offers 
a prize of Twenty Dollars for the best concise and spirited Essay 
on the following subject, the articles to be forwarded on or be- 
fore the first day of November next:—‘The duties of a patron 
of American Periodical Literature, and the importance of pay- 
ing subscription moneys.” 





In the preceding page will be found an account of a great 
fire, that occurred in Utiea last week, and for which we are in- 
debted to an Extra from the Oneida Whig. 


*,* Finding it impracticable, at this season of the year, to 
send parcels across the river so promptly as usual, our Upper 
Canada subscribers will, until further notice, receive their papers 
by mail. They will geserally leave Buffalo on the Wednesday 
morning. i , 

(> Wanted mmapiaTExy, two or three smart, active young 
men to obtain subscribers for this journal, and the Buffalo Tri, 
Weekly Inquirer. Respectable references will be required. 
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For the Literary ingu'‘rer. 
LINES WRITTEN ON THE DEATH OF A COMPANION. 


We oft have met in youthful hours 
Upon the pleasant green, 

And strolied among the lovely flow’rs 
At morn unseen. 


We oft have met at bright mid-day 
Beneath the shady tree, 

Where pleasant hours we passed away 
In revelry. 


When twilight hour had usher’d by, 
And played the evening breeze, 

We then did wander pleasantly 
Among the trees. 


When cheerful light arose on earth, 
And stars with beauty set, 

In some lone mead retired from mirth, 
*T was then we met. 


But in these scenes T wander now, 
At morn and bright mid-day, 

And oft repeat the friendly vow 
At twilight gray. 


Vet 'tis alone; and sadness there 
Triumphant reignse—and why? 
While I am there, the air will bear 

His memory. 


Bafalo, Sept. 1°34. 





For the Literary Inquirer. 
MIDNIGHT MEDITATIONS. 


Earth lies dumb before me, and the shadows 

Of midnight cast their dim forms athwart it. 

Quiet is brooding o'er a silent world, 

And the soft hush of slumber seals each lid. 

Night is too fair for sleep: with me thought wakes 

And treads in distant paths, where human step 

Ne’er left an echo on the vacant air. 

The gorgeous canopy of heaven is wrapped 

In silvery haze; Gems of uncounted wealth 

Bestud the lofty concave; and the bright 

Moon seems rolling like a silv’ry ball 

Across the trackless wether, mantling the earth 

In glory;—while her mellowed light 

Falls on my spirit with a holy calm, like that 

Ofheaven. Teli us—why are we chained to earth? 

’Tis far too gross for the immortal mind, 

Which yearns for higher realms, and pants in vain 

For the full measure of perfection. Oh! 

Ihave gazed upon night's starry volume, 

Till I have read long lessons of delight, 

And drank theraptures of another world. 

Thought, living thought, burns to embrace the whole 
WE those deep mysterieseternity 

Conceals from mortal uncerstanding; and 

The mind speaks ond and questions every beam 

Which falls from the bright reservoir of heaven— 

Interrogates each plant and breathing thing— 

Retires within itself, and calls up every 

Faculty—sends powerful fancy forth to 

Search through untrod regions, but spends its pow’rs 

Unsatisfied, till it sinks down at last 

Exhausted by its own intensity. 


O for a walk among those stars of light, 
Where grandeur fills immensity! T long 
' To fling my soul upon the pinions of 
Eternity, and reyel in the b!nze 
Ofglory unreveal®l—-to gaze upon 
The light that emanates from God’s vast throne, 
And hear the music of the rolling spheres 
As they revolve in mystic circles round 
The deep centre of unknown attraction. 
Spirits of heaven are hov’ring round me, 


And breathe sweet songs of rapture in my ear. 
The rostle of their wings is like the sigh 
Of leaves, when the soft zephyr moves among 
; Their quiv’ring branches. Their hdllowed voices 
F e eternity within me, and warm 
ions rise from my heart's altar 
great throne of Uncreated Power. 
The wings of seraphim seem wading me 
In thought far through the bright and bowudless eather. 
O for the freedom of unbodied life! 
To rove where thought ne’er ventured—where fancy 
Halts, her swift wing wearied in its lofty flight. 


T gaze upon the stars, and drink the full 
Glory ofthe midnight heavens—and breathe 
The breath of spiritual existence, 
Till my soul beats, like a captive bird, 
Against its prison grates, and longs to soar away, and mix 
With immortality. 


Are not the stars 
Immortal? Do they not live forever 
In a joy oflight?: Have they not looked down 
From age to age upon this distant world 
And watched its evolutions?’ Viewed its face 
Change beneath the whelmiog food—its cities 
Sink beneath the earthquake’s shock—its mountains 
Belch destruction—its boasted empires fall— 
Its armies crush in battle—its proud kings 
Fade from earth—its ancient monumental 
Grandeur crumble into dust?) Yet they roll on, 
Creatures of life, a beaming essence, 
A mysterious throng of heavenly 
Pageantry. But is there not a region, 
Far above that envious height; above 
The stars; where beings live forever, and 
No darkness comes; where light exists for ages, 
Unborrowed from the sun; where s:orms dim not 
Its brightness; and where rapture never dies? 
Yes, far above this sky-bound ceiling, there 




















Is light—eternal light—joy unsubdued 
And everlasting life! 


Is there sucha 
Thing as sin? I feelitnot. Thisis a 
Holy hour. Nothing to me exists but 
Heaven, and heaven’s pure habitants; all worldly 
Thoughts are drowned in high commouning. Is there 
Such a thingas pain? I know it not, who 
Oft have knownit. Heaven’s high-wrought happiness 
Is mine. This isa peaceful hour, and I 
Could deem myself already entered on 
Immortal ground, did aot this clog ofclay 
Aseure me I am yet of earth, and have, 
Perchance, long years of pain, and woe, and sin 
To witness, and the dark vale of death is 
Vet unpassed by me, though ever near. Well, 
If it must be 80, weleome the hour that 
Breaks these mortal shackles, and lets loose my 
Spirit on the wings of life, to find its 
Native element and long-sought home, if 
Heaven at last be mine. Bright sister spirits 
Of unknown existence! would that your forms 
Could be perceived by mortal eyes. that I 
Might hold swect converse with you, and forget 
That Ll am mortal, 


Ob! there is that 
Within, which tells me I was destined for 
A higher sphere; that heaven was made for me; 
For all—if we aecept the gift, and mount 
Faith’s ladder, as the word of life directs. 
This life is not our destiny; ’tis but 
A prelude to a state eternal; a 
Mere beginning of existence, when once 
Begun, that ne’er shall cease to be. Life! Life! ” 
What art thou now—what art thou doomed to be? 
A shade; a substance; dream; reality; 
A blessing or acurse; a moment here; 
Hereafter an eternity! Dread thought, 
Yet big with hope! Shunned, yet ever longed for! 
Eternity! Eternity! My soul 
Is lost in that vast subject, and I shrink 
Appalied, from the unmeasured time to come. 
No more I ask to know its hidden space; 
’T will soon unfold to me, and I shall dwell 
Forever in its changeless realm; no more 
‘To feel emotions known on earth, or think 
As now I think, or live as now I live; 
Till then the mysteries of tate are hid, 
And all lies buried in the world to come. 


Attica, Sept. 17, 1834. 
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* TRANSCRIPT OF NEWS. 











Later From Evrore.—By the arrival of the packet ship Isaac 
Hicks, from Liverpool, London papers of the Ist, and Liverpool 
of the 2d of August have been received. From England there 
is nothing new,and the only political intelligence from the conti- 
nent of Europe of any interest, isin relationto Spain. Its gen- 
eral tenor is rather favorable to the situation of Don Carlos, at 
least it represents his paftizans in greater strength than previ- 
ous advices did. Great astonishment is expressed at finding the 
Captain General, Palafox connected with the conspiracy.— 
It is hoped that he has only been guilty of some imprudence, of 
which his admitted incapacity did not permit him to see the con- 
sequences. 

adrid, July 26.—A melancholy feeling pervaded »aen’s 
minds on the opening of the Cortes; still with but little reflec- 
tion, it is easy to perceive that this melancholy was but natural. 
The assembly felt itself under the influence of emotions which 
prevented the display ofthat joy which was in reality felt at the 
installation of the Cortes. The Cholera, the positive news of 
the arrival of Don Carlos in Navarre, and the unexpected discov- 
ery of a conspiracy, prevented those demonstrations of loyalty 
which otherwise would have been shown; still on the departure 
of the queen from the. Hall of the Cortes and through the streets, 
loud acclamations were heard. 

Bgrdeaux, July 29.—T'wo thousand Carlists were three days 
sinc® at Montdragon, and three thousand at Arranmayone.— 
The Carlists have attacked Eyber, but two hundred men from 
Begara caused them to fall back. Don Carlos arrived at Lesaca 
with about 600 men. 


Durant’s Ascension.—The third ascension of Mr. Durant at 
Boston, was postponed three successive days, on account of the 
high winds.which prevailed. We have received from our cor- 
respondant at the Transcript office, the following letter, dated 
on Saturday evening, at half past 7 o’clock: Mr. Durant has 
made a splendid ascension from his Theatre on the Common 
this afternoon, He left the Amphitheatre twenty minutes be- 
fore five, P. M. wind moderate and east. He passed nearly 
over, andto Mount Auburn, at a great elevation, where he took 
a counter current of wind, and returned directly over the Com- 
mon and city, to Nahant, when he fell a tittle to take the east 
windagain. He then came back over the city, and passed on 
to Cambridge in the direction of Lexington, probably twenty 
miles from the city. He is not expected at the Tremont before 
ten o'clock. There were probably fifty thousand people on the 
Common, a full audience in the Amppitheatre, equal to his most 
sanguine expectations. He is anoble fellow, and deserves all 
the praise that New York and Boston have bestowed on him. 

[N. Y. Com. 

Memory of Gen. Leavenworth.—A meeting of the officers of 
the 3d Intantry was held at Fort Jessup, La., on the 11th ult. 
at which Major Wm. G. Belknap presided. Its object was to 
express publicly the high sease they entertained of the loss sus- 
tained by them and the public, by the death of the late Gen. 
Leavenworth. Resolutions of condolence to the bereaved fami- 
ly, and expressive of regard and respect for the character of the 
deceased, both as a military commander and private citizen, 
were unanimous!y adopted. The wearing of mourning for six- 
ty days was agreed to, and it was proposed to remove the re- 
mains of the deceased to Delhi, in this State, for interment. 

















Daring Assailt and Attempt at Robbery.—A few eveni 
since, a most daring assault was committed in North Adams, on 
Mr. Ballou, son of Mr, Matumin Ballou, the rail contractor, be- 
tween this place and North Adams. He had just received about 
#1500 at the North Adams Bank, and was going from the bank 
towards Union village about half a mile distant. He passed two 
men, and the moment he had passed them was prostrated to the 
ground bya blow from aciub. He recovered his feet immedi- 
ately, and made at the assailants, who took to flight. He 
caught and recognized one of them, who confessed the name of 
the other. Both are residents in North Adams. Their inten- 
tion can hardly admit of a doubt, as they appear to have dogged 
him from the time of his leaving the bank. The courage and 
presence of mind displayed by Mr. Ballou against such odds, 
are worthy of allecommendation. He is about twenty-two years 
of age, and very athletic. [Greenfield (Mass.) Gaz. 





Audacious Robbery.—On Saturday night, a most audacions 
robbery was committed in the apartments of Mrs. Frances 


Chandler, a venerable and highly respected lady,residing at No, 
2¢ Thomas-street. The thief or thieves entered through her 
bed chamber, whilst Mrs. C. was asleep, and opened a drawer, 
from whence they took a bag containing #180 in specie, anda 
two dollar note. Fortunately the rogues were satisfied with 
their booty, and did not continue their search, for in the very 
drawer from whence they abstracted the moncy, there was a 
pocket-book containing upwards of two thousand dollars in bank 
notes, and a very valuable gold watch. [Cou. 


From the far West.—A \etter has been received by the editors 
of the National Intelligencer from a gentleman eccompaying the 
expedition against the Pawnees and Carmanches, now under the 
cominand of Col, Dodge, which states that the sickness had 
spread, and was spreading toan alarming degree amongst the 
Dragoons——more than fifty had been taken sick of a day, and also 
many of the officers. The disease is the bilious remittent fever 
of the country. Col. Dodge had left all his sick at Capt. Bean’s 
camp, and pushed on with about one half of his command; and 
had not been heard from since the day after he marched. The 
letters further states, that the Pawnees are most constantly in 
the vicinity of Bean’s camp. One night the horses became fright- 
ened,and 150 were lost, there not being men sufficient to pursue 
them; in fact barely enough to nurse the sick. The writer fur- . 
ther says—“we may calculate very fairly, that the same'cause 
inducing sickness in those first attacked will still continue, and 
extend to those under Col. Dodge’s command: and every step 
he advances west will only increase his difficulties. It is impos- 
sible to keep their horses staked up, as the only dependence for 
a scanty support is found in the prairies; and frequently grass is 
very scarce where buffaloes are, or have recently been. I have 
seen extensive prairies looking like eaten-out pasture ground. 
The Pawnees will not dare to attack even fifty well-appointed 
men in fair conflict. They play a surer game thanthat, The 
finest horsemen in the world, and mounted on their hardy steeds, 
the genuine descendants of the famous Andalusian race, they 
hover on your flanks; drive the game from your front; cut off 
any stragglers in your rear; and by some of their numerous and 
adroit manoeuvres, alarm your horses at night, and scatter them 
over the praities; a# waq@ the case at Capt. Bean’s camp.” 

The report of the engagement between Col. Dodge and the 
Pawnees is neither confirmed nor denied. Further medical aid 
had been dispatched to the posts on the frontier from the war 
department as soon as the necessities of the troups were known. 
[N. ¥. Com. 

Bursine or Dr. Puitiur’s Cuurcu.—At half past five on 
Saturday evening, the large stone edifice in Wail-street, near 
Broadway, known as the first Presbyterian church of the city of 
New York, was discovered to be on fire, and so rapid was the 
progress of the flames, that the whole upper part of the building 
was enveloped before a single engine could be brought to ren- 
der the least assistance, and the height of the steeple and roof 
was so great, that no water could be made to reachthem. The 
whole of the wood-work of the church was destroyed, including 
the steeple, which, while being consumed, presented a most 
splendid and imposing spectacle. The thick massive wail pro- 
bably prevented the spread of the fiames beyond the walls of 
thechurch. The fire originated in the north corner of the buil- 
ding under the roof wh-re the flames first broke out; but~ how 
it was produced, or how it came there, is left entirely to conject- 
ure. The door had been sometime open for airing the church, 
and some person might have got in, and passing through the 
belfry, enter by a small doorway under the roof. ‘The cushions 
and books in the lower story were gotten out, as also the large 
chandelier. The building, called the 1st Presbyterian church, 
was founded in 1719, enlarged in 1748, rebuilt in 1810, ata cost 
of #46,000. Insurance was effected on it to the amount of $20, 
000, in the Manhattan and Guardian offices. ‘The lot was con- 
veyed, as a gratuity, to the original founders of the church, 2s a 
corporation, for the exclusive purpose of erecting and maintain- 
ing a church thereon; and whenever the ground is appropriated 


to any other purpose, the property reverts back to the heirs of 
the original donors. [N. Y. Sun. 


Great Castines.—The Screw Dock Company have just im- 
ported a pair of hydraulic presses, to be used in raising ships of 
a large class. The castings for these presses are enormous. 
The cylinders weigh sixteen tons each, and measure about sev- 
enteen feet in length, and nearly three feet in diameter. The ori- 
ginal cost was £15, or $70 a ton: the freight in the Liverpool 
packet ship George Washington, £150, sterling, or 8700: the 
duty #300, and the expense of landing them from the ship 200. 
After all, the gross cost is but about five cents a pound. We 
presume that so large castings as these have never before been 
seen in this country. The founder in England stated that it 
had occupied forty men two days to remove them from one side 
of his shop to the other. [N. Y. Jour. of Com. 
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